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NEW MEMBERS REPORTED DURING NOVEMBER. 


It needs no argument that the larger the membership, the greater 
the efficiency and power of the Association, and the more certainty 
of its bringing about promptly its purposes. Let each member ask 
himself if he is taking his proper part in making the Association more 


efficient. 


Baitimore, Md. 


Pracht, Chas., & Co.—J. Walter Jackson. 
Wagner, Martin, Co—Albert H. Hom- 
burg. 
Boston, Mass. 
i Dec. Plant Co—Leon Eyges, 


Edison EL Ill. Co.—Edward B. Spike. 
McElwain, W. H., Co—Edward L. 
Prescott. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Booth’s Hyomei Co.—F. B. Delano. 

Fedders Mfg. Works—Theo. C. Fedders. 

Herschell-Spillman Co—A. M. Hatha- 
way. 

Iroquois Door Co.—P. R. Tomlinson. 

Shaw, James E. 

Sherwood Mfg. Co., The—H. M. Cary. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Dudley, H. W., Coffee Co.—George R. 
Moring. 
Foley & Co.—E. H. Parker. 
aro J. W., Co—L. E. Johnson. 
eterson, T. J., Co—A. L, Fay. 
Turner, J. Spencer, Co.—A. A. Mertsky. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
eee. Geo. C., & Co—A. M. Tous- 


ey. 

Dover Fire Brick Co.—Geo. H. Ganson. 
Heinz, H. J., Co—Sherman P. Bristow. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore—O. P. 


tehn. 

Moody & & Thomas Mill. Co., The—C. R. 
ood 

National Tube Co—E,. W. Orr. 

or Spring Co., The—Christian 


Gir 
Richonds & Bull—J. S. Richards. 


Cumberland, Md. 


Kenneweg Company—John G. Lynn, Jr., 

Sec.-Treas. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Aetna National Bank—H. T. Holt, As- 
sistant Cashier. 

Burr Index Co., The—R. K. Erving, 
Treasurer. 

Franklin Electric Mfg. Co., The—J. A. 
Butler. 

Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., The— 
Shiras Morris, Sec.-Treas. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Hadley Falls Natl. Bank—H. J. Bard- 
well, Cashier. 

Holyoke Natl. Bank, The—William G. 
Twing, Cashier. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Acme Harvesting Mach. Co—C. F. 
Rouze. 

Commerce Trust Co—H. C. Schwetz- 
gebel. 

Jones Dry Goods Co.—C. P. Nellist 

Kansas City Cotton Seed Product Co.— 
Whitten McDonald. 

Kuehne, Chas. H., Comm. Co.—R. W. 


Gees. 
Weston, Alfred, & Co.—W. O. Weston. 


La Crosse, Wis. 


National Bank of La Crosse—George 
Burton. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Brown, W. P., & Co.—George Reed. 
Memphis Mattress Co—W. J. Russell. 
New Era Skirt Factory—Jos. B. Levy. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Abraham, Leo—Leo Abraham. 

Aa Julius, & Sons Co.—H. P. An- 
ra 

Dohman, F., Co., see Teas Zabel. 

Dwight Bros. Paper Co.—O. F. Dwight. 

Eagle Lye Works—I. James Myers. 

Espenhain D. G. Co.—A. F. Luplow. 

Everwear Hosiery Co., The—Fred 
Braun. 

Figge-Doyle Co.—Henry Figge. 

Friend & Weinbaum—S. L. Friend. 

Germania Publishing Co—W. A. Died- 
ericksen. 

Gether, C. A., Co.—H. J. Hinkamp. 

Gillett & Co.—Charles Gillett. 

Joys Bros. Co.—John Lunz. 

Kass, Chas., & Bros. Co.—R. M. Kass. 

Kiewert, Chas. L., Co.—Robert W. Kie- 
wert. 

Koch Woodenware Co.—Alb. C. Koch. 

Milwaukee Trunk & Bag Co—F. J. 
Hanley. 

Newman & Frisch—A. L. Frisch. 

Pieper, O. R. 

Pitcher, R. N., Shoe Co.—R. N. Pitcher. 

Reichert Leaf Tobacco Co—Edw. R 
Lange. 

Schmitt on, —C. W. Walter. : 

Schuckman & Seligman Co.—A. Michel- 
stetter. 

Sielaff, A. E., Paper Co.—H. Sielaff. 

Tindall, Kolbe & McDowell Co.—Otis 
. Tindall. 

Wagner, E. R., Mfg. Co. (North Mil- 
waukee)—E. J. Barthold. 

Weigell, A., & Son—Herman Weigell. 

Weiner, M., & Co.—Hugo Weiner. 

Weissenborn Bros.—M. E. Sorge. 

Western Fur Co—I. M. Savitt. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
Van Voorhis & Johnson—A. B. Webber. 


New Orleans, La. 


Dixie Adv. Calendar Co., Ltd—Thomas 
Dunne, Manager. 
Rice, L. P., & Co.—Louis P. Rice. 


New York, N. Y. 


Andrews Mill Co.—Andrew Demetre. 

Bigelow Carpet Co—G. C. Driver. 

Holbrook, E. C., & Corey—Harold Hor- 
ton. 

Kenyon, C., Co—Wm. E. Curry, Brook- 
] N. Y 


yn, N. YX. 

Maxim Hat Works—Max Rosenwald, 
President. 

me 4 Phonograph Co.—F. K. Dol- 
eer. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Iten Biscuit Co—A. Taggart, Cashier. 
Western Electric Co—C. H. Minor, 
Manager. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brilliant Mfg. Co.—Chester P. Ray. 

Fox River Butter Co.—Chas. E. Weeks. 

Kirk, Foster & Co.—Thomas Foster. 

Kohn, M., & Son—Jos. Kohn. 

Lasher, George F. 

Oxford Hosiery Co.—John E. Phipps. 

Peoples Trust Co. of Phila.—Joseph L. 
Greenwald, Pres. 

U. S. Fashion & Sample Book Co.— 
Harry E. Bodine. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Abels & Ress—M. Abels. 

Baker Office Furniture Co.—E. E. Baker. 
Briggs Machinery Co.—J. W. Briggs. 
Carey, Phillip, Co., The—D. C. Carr. 
Commercial National Bank—S. Bailey, 


Jr. 

Cooper, W. E. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society, The 
—William M. Duff. 

Fidelity Commercial Co—A. J. Walker. 

Grossman, S.—Abe Wolk. 

Klingler, Paul G.— 

Kregar & Co.—Edw. R. Kregar, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. 

La Belle Iron Works—R. C. Kirk. 

McKallip & Co., Inc.—Robert L. Mc- 
Kallip. 

Manhattaa Skirt Co—Abe Wolk. 

Peters Packing Co.—C. F. Peters, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Clay Pot Company—W. E. 
Adams. 

— Gazette Times, The—F. M. 

d 


oods. 
Pittsburgh Incandescent Supply Co., The 
—N. Shaffer. 
Provident Life & Trust _Co., The— 
Graham C. Wells. 
Reid, Wallace M., & Co.—Wallace M. 
Reid. 
Schuster, F. W., & Co.—F. W. Schuster. 
7 panneing & Stamping Co.—I. B 
ry. 
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Stephenson Mfg. Co.—John C. Bash. 

Underwood Typewriter Co.—Mayne R. 
Denman. 

Union Match Co.—J. F. Wellings. 

Willson Bros.—J. B. Willson. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.—The 
R. Garlick, Youngstown, O. 

Zoller, William, Co.— Wim. ,H. Jones. 


Portland, Ore. 
Portland Flouring Mills, The—F. L. 
Shull. 


Pottstown, Pa. 


Light Mfg. & Foundry.Co.—E. S. Fretz, 
President & Gen. Mgr. 


Richmond, Va. 


Barnes, R. L., Safe & Lock Co—R. L. 
Barnes. 

Davis & Atkins—Leo Meagher. 

Wilson & Pullen—George B. Wilson. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Naramore & Niles. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Kutterer Ptg. Co.—Conrad Kutterer. 

Marquette Cloak & Suit Co.—Sigmund 
Wolff. 

National Tube Co—E. A. Downey. 

Reid-Murdoch & Co.—L. L. Bamford. 

Reuter-Jones Mfg. Co—W. R. Jones. 

St. Louis Cordage Co., The—F. H. Fil- 
ley, V. P. 

St. Louis Machinists’ Supp. Co.—A. H. 
W. Laumann. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Behrens, H., Mfg. Co.—H. J. Behrens, 
Jr., Winona, Minn. 

Collins, H. L., Co—Douglas Putnam. 

First National Bank—J. W. Booth, 
Winona, Minn. 

nag & Kahn—David Kahn, Winona, 

in 

Osgood - Blodgett Mfg. Co—F. S. 
Blodgett. 

Price, Robbins & Newton—A. A. Price. 

Second National Bank—S. L. Prentiss. 

Winona Deposit Bank—P. E. Baum- 
gartner, Winona, Minn. 


Scranton, Pa. ® 


First National Bank—Isaac Post, Cash. 

Harris, D., & Co.—I. Eisner. 

Lackawanna Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 
—F. Hummler, Treasurer. 

Providence Bank—Rollin B. Carr, Cash. 

Traders National Bank, The—M. J. 
Murphy. 

Union National Bank—F. W. Woller- 
ton, Cashier. 

Williams, J. D., & Bro. Co.—Robert J. 
Williams, Treasurer. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Burpee & Letson—J. F. Wells, Belling- 
ham 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co.—E. W. Zibbell. 
Hollingshead & Campbell—L. A. Davis, 































































































































































































































































































Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hudson Bros.—C. A. Hudson. 


Trenton, N. J. 
Monument Pottery Co., The—William 
D. Gowdy. 
Princeton Worsted Mills—John W. 
Nary. 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., The—Al- 
fred Whitehead, Secretary. 


Westfield, Mass. 


Hampden National Bank—H. L. Brad- 
ley, Cashier. 

Horse Whip Co.—C. J. Bradley, Treas, 

Smith, H. B., Co., The—George E, 
Shepard, Jr. 

Textile Mfg. Co—S. B. Campbell, 
Treasurer. 

United States Whip Co.—George E. 
Whipple, Treasurer. 


Notes. 


An official list of the affiliated branches of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men is published monthly in the “Bulletin.” The 
Association is not connected directly or indirectly with any associa- 
tion, institution or corporation whose name does not appear in the 
official roster. 

The Trade Record of New York recently stated that the credit 
men of Montreal are completing a strong organization. 


Since June 1, 1908, the Memphis Credit Men’s Association has 
added fifty-eight new niembers to its roll, a gain of fifty-seven per 
cent. in six months. 


A strong movement is on foot among credit men in Decatur, 


Illinois, and nearby cities to form a branch of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 


The Fargo Association of Credit Men held a noon meeting, Novem- 
ber 10th, to discuss the extension of its work. There was a large 
attendance. 


Amos Burt Thompson, Esq., of Cleveland, addressed the meeting 


of the Pittsburgh association held December 8th. The meeting was in 
charge of the Adjustment Bureau Committee of that association. 


On December 8th several members of the Cleveland association 
made a trip in a private car to Pittsburgh to attend the December 
meeting of the Credit Men’s Association in that city. 


The Richmond Credit Men’s Association is agitating the question 
of establishing an investigation and prosecution fund for handling cases 


of fraud. A committee is to report on the matter at the January 
meeting. 


Vice-President Given of the National Association was the guest 
of honor at a meeting of the East Liverpool (Ohio) Business Men’s 
Association on November 20th. His address was on “Credit and 
Related Subjects.” 


Do not overlook that the Association has a Legal Bureau fully 
equipped to furnish its members free of charge and promptly, decisions 
upon matters of commercial law arising in their business. For 
further information apply at the National office. 


A. J. Gaehr, who last year served the National Association of 
Credit Men as chairman of the Legislative Committee has accepted 
appointment to the chairmanship of the Special Committee on a 
Federal Incorporation Law authorized by the Denver convention. 


Bernard Frank, formerly president of the Montgomery Association 
of Credit Men, has severed his connection with Steiner, Lobman & Frank 
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and established the firm of Bernard Frank & Co., Montgomery, Alabama. 
Mr. Frank was recently in New York and called at the National office. 


An interesting subject for one of the monthly meetings of nearly 
every local association during the early part of 1909 would be “Pending 
Legislation,” with the discussion led off, if possible, by a prominent and 
active member of the degislative body whose acts are under discussion. 


F. W. Risque, chairman of the Credit Department Methods Com- 
mittee of the National Association, sailed for England, November 12th, 
for a short business trip. During Mr. Risque’s absence the work of the 
committee is in charge of W. B. Monroe, of the Simmons Hardware 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Cleveland Association of Credit Men, which endeavored last 
year, without success, to have enacted in Ohio a “Fictitious Name Law,” 
is to renew the effort the coming year. The bill presented last year 
passed the Senate without opposition, but was lost in the Assembly during 
the closing days of the session, 


A chart showing the states which have and those which have 
not a bulk sales law has been recently published by the National 
Association. It is suitable for placing upon the walls of the office. 
Any member of the Association is entitled to one of these charts 
upon application to the Secretary. 


The Milwaukee Association of Credit Men entertained at its annual 
mid-winter meeting, held December goth, the officers of the National 
Association, as follows: Frank M. Gettys, president; F. H. McAdow, 
vice-president, and Chas. E. Meek, secretary-treasurer. An account of 


the meeting was received too late to be published in this issue of the 
BULLETIN. 


Callers at the National office during the past month were: B. G. 


Watson, secretary of the Columbus association; John Callis, of the 
Denver association, and Harry New, of Cleveland, chairman of the 
Special Committee on Banking and Currency of the National Associa- 


tion; J. H. Kentnor, formerly president of the St. Louis Credit Men’s 
Association. 


In November the first local bulletin of the Richmond Credit Men’s 
Association appeared. It is a well edited leaflet, with communications 
to the members from the various committees of the association. Carried 
on along the. lines mapped out in the first number, it is certain to be a 
most valuable adjunct to the work of the Richmond association. 


The Adjustment Company of the Denver association has had pre- 
pared new forms of trust agreement and bill of sale, and hereafter all 
estates taken over by the Adjustment Company will be under uniform 
agreement. The company announces that it will be glad to exchange ideas 
in this matter with other adjustment bureaus. 


Charles S. Young, who for many years was active in the New York 
Credit Men’s Association, having served on the executive and other 
important committees, died suddenly at his home in Brooklyn, December 1. 
Mr. Young was for many years cashier of the old Central National Bank, 
of New York, now merged into the Citizens-Central National Bank. 


At the annual meeting of the Indianapolis Association of Credit 
Men, held October 9th, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: J. E. Stilz, of A. Kiefer Drug Co., as president; Harry A. Jeffries, 
of Kingan & Co., Ltd., as vice-president ; Frank H. Goheen, of Hide 
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Leather & Belting Co., as secretary, and Aaron Wolfson, of Kohn Tail 


oring Co., as treasurer. 


Fire Insurance was the subject discussed at the December roth 
meeting of the St. Louis Credit Men’s Association. The principal 
speakers were Edw. T. Campbell, on “The Fire Waste in the United 


States,” and John F. Lee, Esq., on “The Legal Aspect of Fire 
Insurance.” 


The following were elected the officers of the Montgomery Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men at the annual meeting held November 1oth: 
F. G. Salter, of Durr Drug Co., president, R. M. Henderson, of 
Vandiver Grocery Co., vice-president, Wm. E. Pitts, of C. F. Moritz 


& Co., secretary, and T. J. Reynolds, of Fourth National Bank, 
treasurer. 


At the annual meeting of the Credit Men’s Association of Balti- 
more held November 24th the following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: George L. Irvin, of Carlin & Fulton, president, William 
C. Rouse, of Rouse, Hempstone & Co., first vice-president, W. J. 
Carter, of Carter, Webster & Co., second vice-president, W. K. 
Bartlett, of Dixon, Bartlett Co., treasurer, and S. D. Buck, secretary, 


The Adjustment Company of the Denver association has accumulated 
some interesting statistics regarding fire insurance as viewed by smaller 
merchants. It may seem incredible to many that they have found in cases 
thus far investigated that seventy-five per cent. of the merchants do not 
carry insurance. It looks as if there were plenty of educational work for 
credit men in this line. 


Newman Essick, of the Commercial National Bank of Los Angeles, 
attended during November the convention of the Arizona Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and urged upon that body its hearty support of a bulk sales meas- 


ure for its territory. He told of the importance of the measure to his state 
and declared that such an act in Arizona would greatly improve its 
credit standing. 


At a meeting of the trustees of the Cleveland Association held 
December 5th the following officers were elected for the coming year: 
W. M. Pattison, of the W. M. Pattison Supply Co., as president, 
A. J. Gaehr, of the Geo. Worthington Co., as vice-president, John R. 
Wyllie, of Cleveland Trust Co., treasurer, Kenneth R. Taylor, 
secretary, and H. J. Bruehler, assistant secretary. 


The plans for the next annual convention of the Association are 
taking definite shape. As has been previously announced the place 
is Philadelphia and the dates June 15, 16, 17 and 18. The Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel will be the Association’s headquarters and arrange- 
ments have been made for the use of the hotel’s auditorium which 
has a seating capacity of 1,000. The balcony of the auditorium will 
be reserved for the guests of the Association. 


A complimentary dinner to the salesmen of houses connected with 
the Denver Credit Men’s Association will be a feature of that association’s 
activities during the Christmas season. The idea had its beginning last 
year and was such an instant success that the only reason for hesitancy 
in making the dinner an annual affair was the difficulty of getting a 
dining-hall large enough to accommodate all who wanted to come. The 
salesmen’s dinner of 1907 proved highly valuable in bringing into closer 
relation the credit and sales departments. 
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The program which the Legislative Committee of the Denver associa- 
tion is making out contains work enough for every member. It includes 
the broadening of the law now on the statute books of Colorado, relating 
to false statements by individuals and firms, so that it will be applicable 
as well to corporations; again the defining by statute of samples as 
baggage and the placing of liability on railroads for loss by damage to the 
same; the amending of the exemption law as it relates to homesteading. 


A postal-card canvass having for its purpose the gathering of infor- 
mation along any particular line of interest to credit men is one of the 
latest plans evolved by the Cleveland Association of Credit Men. The 
retiring Business Literature Committee of that association proposed to 
the incoming committee that by means of a postal-card canvass expres- 
sions and opinions be gathered from all the members so far as possible 
upon “Credit Department Methods.” The committee believes that many 
a credit man has some excellent idea hidden away which he should be 
encouraged to give his fellows the benefit of and by this method it will 
come out from hiding. 


For the encouragement of those Credit Men’s Associations which 
contemplate certain improvements in the business laws of their respective 
states a record of the measures enacted by the lawmakers of the state of 
Ohio during the last legislative session would not be amiss. They are 
the Thomas Bank Inspection Bill, which marked a splendid advance in 
safer banking methods among state banking and trust companies, the 
Uniform Sales Bill, the Uniform Warehouse Receipt Bill, a bill relating 
to the refiling of chattel mortgages and, of course, of especial interest to 
credit men, the Bulk Sales Bill. 


The members of the National Association of Credit Men in general 


will learn with regret that Kenneth R. Taylor, secretary of the Cleve- 
land association is about to relinquish his active connection with the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Taylor’s personal business has grown too large to make it 
possible longer to serve the association according to his idea of secretarial 
service. All who know Mr. Taylor appreciate how important has been 
his share in making the Cleveland association what it is. In every asso- 
ciation much depends upon its secretary and upon the view of that official 
of the duties devolving upon him. 


Edwin P. Beebe, of the Ohio Rubber Co., a prominent member of 
the Cleveland Association, is taking a leading part in arranging for a 
fifteen-day tour to be taken during July next into the Rocky Mountain 
region and Yellowstone National Park with a round trip price of $175 
from Cleveland, which covers all necessities of the journey. The trip is 
to be made in a fully equipped special train and such places as Omaha, 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Royal Gorge, Glenwood Springs and Salt 
Lake City, besides the Yellowstone, are to be visited. The tour is to be 
under the auspices of the Inch by Inch Club, of the Church of the 
Ascension, Cleveland. 


The bulletin issued by the Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association 
has with its first copy of volume 2 taken a new name and style. It is 
to be known hereafter as The Philadelphia Creditman, a four-leaf 
monthly, with size of page 11 x 8 inches: By means of its columns the 
members of the Philadelphia association are to have kept constantly 
before them the convention which in June next is to be-theirs to care for. 
Also the Creditman is to aim to impress upon the reader the special 
features of life in Philadelphia, which should and will be noted by its 
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numerous visiting credit men during convention week. Altogether the 
Creditman fulfils its purpose well. 


The statistics of commercial failures for the month of November 
in the United States indicate a remarkable betterment of business condi- 
tions this year as compared with last. In November, 1907, 1,180 com- 
mercial failures were recorded with liabilities of more than $17,500,000; 
November, 1908, presents 1,120 failures, with liabilities of a little over 
$12,500,000. November, 1907, was a hard month for manufacturers, the 
liabilities of failures under this head amounting to nearly $11,000,000, 
and this year for the same month in the corresponding item they were 
$5,200,000. Reports from all points and in practically all lines tell of the 
reduction of amount of idle machinery and also of wage earners who, 


for nearly a year have been idle or on part time, returning to work in 
large numbers. 


A member of the Cleveland association, Bernard Bigsby, Jr., chair- 
man of its Mercantile Agency Committee, has made the suggestion 
that an effort be made to get the trade papers to throw some light upon 
the operations of that certain class of so-called collection agencies, which 
the National Association of Credit Men has for several months been 
exposing. Mr. Bigsby says that these collection agencies are evidently 
forsaking the larger cities where they have become known through the 
Association’s exposure and are throwing their energies into getting busi- 
ness in smaller places. He declares that trade papers can educate in 
these places, for in them they have large circulation. Periodicals desiring 
information may communicate with the office of the National Association 
of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


While the National Association of Credit Men makes no pretense 
of furnishing the members with a list of attorneys, it is endeavoring to 
be in a position to warn its members against unreliable lawyers who are 
guilty of abusing the confidence reposed in them by their clients. Recently 
a case of the most flagrant abuse of an attorney’s relationship to his 
client was brought to the attention of the national office. The case empha- 
sizes the necessity of that office being placed in a position to protect its 
members against such unprincipled and dangerous offenders as the one 
here discovered. Members who can give such information along this 
line as they think the association should possess are invited to make the 
facts known in detail to the national office. 


It is reported that a large number of creditors in St. Louis, Cairo 
and other neighboring Illinois and Missouri cities are interested in parties 
who went under the name of Halim and Salim and were located at 
Sikeston, Missouri. These creditors are wondering how they can learn 
of the whereabouts of these two merchants who apparently are owing 
from twelve to fifteen thousand dollars. Some assets are left behind 
for division among a large list of creditors but apparently a considerable 
sum of money was taken. While doing business under the above names 
their real name is thought to be Morrey, but their naturalization papers 
read John Halim Merkey and Joseph Salim Masoud, being it is presumed 
Syrian or Turkish names. As they are likely to try to establish a credit 


elsewhere and may use names similar to those here given, publicity to 
this matter is given. 


The Hon. T. J. McComb, Insurance Commissioner of Oklahoma, in 
concluding an important address before the Oklahoma City Credit Men’s 
Association, summed up his arguments as follows: “First, let us correct 
the causes that contribute so much to the fire tax, Insist upon the agent 
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who procures your business, knowing his policy contract and every 
provision thereof; condemn the operation of unauthorized or ‘wild cat’ 
companies ; co-operate with the State Insurance Department in protecting 
the people against this class of companies ; insist upon good building laws 
to the end that the lives and property of our citizens may be better 
protected ; memorialize the various companies to appoint only agents well 
acquainted with the business; condemn discrimination in rates; and with 
these matters properly in hand you are in position to demand a reduction 
in rates even if the companies should not want to give it.” 


The Adjustment Bureau at St. Louis is warning the members of 
the Association against doing business with the following named concerns 
which it believes may have their origin in one and the same party: 

R. Slone, 

J. T. Penley, 

Jasper Jenkins & Co., 

G. W. Slone & Co., 

A. B. Ferguson & Bro., 


Any members who have received communications from these parties 
should send original papers with their envelopes, if possible, to the 


Adjustment Bureau of the St. Louis Credit Men’s Association, 809 
Mercantile Building. 


Nehemiha, Magoffin County, Ky. (Ship- 
ping point: Paintsville.) 


Powell Evans, chairman of the Fire Insurance Committee of the 
National Association called recently at the National office to discuss 
the line of activity to be pursued by his committee during the coming 
year. Through the courtesy of Mr. Evans the Association has 
received copies of important literature issued by the National Fire 
Protective Association and a pamphlet of general information regard- 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories (Incorporated). The wide range, yet 
the thoroughness of these associations is impressive and their con- 
tributions to a more precise knowledge of the elements which enter 


into a hazard, need only be widely known to bring about a reduced 
fire loss. 


In order to meet that demand for detailed information regarding 
the National Bank Act and the legislation relating to national banks 
which has arisen by reason of the action of Comptroller Murray of 
the Currency in requiring that directors of national banks take more 
active interest in the supervision of their institutions, the National 
City Bank of New York has issued a book containing the 1908 
revision of the National Bank Act as completed by the Comptroller. 
In its first pages are listed the questions which Comptroller Murray 
has directed shall be put to the board of directors of a bank upon its 
examination. The book. is carefully indexed which makes it exceed- 
ingly valuable for reference for those whose business requires an 
accurate knowledge of banking law. 


The Lafayette Trust Company of Brooklyn, which recently 
closed its doors, presented the first opportunity to test that portion 
of the new banking law of New York State relating to failed banks. 
The orderliness, promptness and: economy of procedure was most 
striking. The bank was at once taken in control by the State Super- 
intendent of Banking, who is charged with full responsibility for the 
liquidation of the institution. Expensive receivership proceedings 
will be absolutely avoided and the usual heavy expense of receiver’s 
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attorney is also dispensed with for the Attorney-General of the state 
furnishes such legal advice as the settlement of the trust company’s 
affairs demands. 


J. W. Spangler, Jr., of Seattle, had a trying experience at Denver 
on his way home from the October meeting of the board of directors 
of the National Association held at St. Joseph. At the Union Station 
someone mistook him for Mr. Bryan. This man passed the word along 
to the man at his elbow. Then there was no stopping the rumor and Mr. 
Spangler suddenly found himself the center of a rapidly growing crowd 
of men, women and boys, cheering and demanding a word from the 
silver-tongued orator of Nebraska. Needless to say Mr. Spangler was 
rather abashed and too much surprised to utter silver words of apprecia- 
tion and wisdom. He finally succeeded in telling Mr. Bryan’s admirers 
that it was a case of mistaken identity and if the crowd did not promptly 
scatter he would be landed in the lock-up for disturbing the peace which, 
he said, would be inconvenient as he wanted to take a train scheduled to 
leave for the coast in about ten minutes. The crowd was polite enough 
to take him at his word and in a few seconds Friend Spangler was left 
alone wondering what kind of a hallucination he had been experiencing, 
and how he could most effectually avoid a repetition. 


In acknowledging an opinion offered by .the Association’s Legal 
Department recently one of the members made these interesting 
comments : 

“Tf it is the duty of the seller, as the Legal Bureau says, to 
learn the financial standing of the buyer before he makes his 
contract (and I have no doubt this is good law) then we must 
change our business methods. You know there are thousands 
of agents on the road soliciting orders. Most of them give little 
thought to the question of credit. They send in their orders and 
it is up to the house to pass on the credit. That’s one of the 
duties of the credit man. We have refused numbers of orders 
from men in poor standing and nobody ever sued us for non-de- 
livery of goods bought from our agents. It is self understood 
that every house takes the right to pass on credits after their 
agents have made sales. On orders for future delivery, which 
we confirm from the office, it is easy enough to ascertain the 
financial standing of the buyer before confirmation. On orders 
for immediate delivery, the agent can rarely learn on the spot how 
a man stands, when he takes the order, and has little at hand to 
aid him, except perhaps a pocket edition of Dun or Bradstreet. 
Perhaps it is a good thing that most of us have little time to 
study law, as too much knowledge in that direction might make 
us too timid to carry on our business in the usual manner.” 


In spite of the Association’s continued warnings against patronzing 
collection agencies whose only excuse for existence is their ability to 
secure payment in advance for services on a simulated contract which 
conceals by its ambiguity of statement the true motive of the agency, 
complaints continue to pour in. For the sake of illustrating how easily 
members could protect themselves the following letter received at the 
National office is worth reproducing : 

“We have noted the request in the November BULLETIN 

of the National Association of Credit Men for the experience 

gained by transaction with the Agency. We beg to 

say that we contracted with them and after turning a few 
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accounts over to them and receiving no result, they began writing 

to us asking for collection fees on accounts which were never 

collected, so far as we were able to determine. We, of course, 

were unable to induce them to return the fee of $100, which was 

paid upon signing the contract.” 

For several years a notice has appeared in each issue of the BULLETIN 
warning members against the very agency named. The member would 
have been $100 to the good, or enough to pay his dues for ten years had 


he glanced over his BuLLeTIN and learned some of the advantages of 
his membership. 


Information is wanted regarding the whereabouts of the following: 
Vito Graziano, J. Laburthe and J. Locacio, who were formerly in 
business in New Orleans, Louisiana; J. F. Woodburn, who disposed of his 
business in Cincinnati, Ohio, and decamped with the proceeds; Riggin & 
Davis, formerly doing business at Fayetteville, Arkansas, who left with 
bills unpaid; C. C. Osborn, formerly of Warroad, Minnesota, who 
changed his address three of four years ago without leaving information 
for creditors; Levi Bear, formerly proprietor of Waco Jobbing Com- 
pany, Waco, Texas, who left Waco about October, 1907, promising to 
return shortly to adjust his affairs, but he “never came back.” Chicago is 
thought to be his place of refuge; Palloteth & Valente, formerly located 
at 23 Adams Street, Newark, where they were last seen by their creditors 
during the summer just passed. They are macaroni manufacturers; 
Carl Rider, who bought a line of boots and shoes in Portland 
and Seattle ostensibly to go into business at La Grande, Oregon, 
where he was equipping a store. From La Grande, Rider shipped 
the goods to Denver. His credit was obtained through apparently 
excellent credentials given him by a bank cashier at La Grande. 


Anything which members can do to help in tracing the above 
will be gladly received. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the board of directors 
of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men upon the rehabilitation of 
the great Westinghouse Electric .and Manufacturing Company: 

“WHereas, The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company has been saved to the City of Pittsburgh by the mas- 
terly, judicious and able management devised by the Re-organi- 
zation Committee appointed to look into the affairs of that 
company and to rehabilitate its business affairs: 

“Be It Resolved, That the Pittsburgh Association of Credit 
Men heartily endorses the splendid work effected by this com- 
mittee; that it expresses unqualified appreciation of its efforts 
and that it publicly wishes to thank this committee, that through 
its honorable and efficient efforts, a mammoth industry and a 
most representative firm of manufacturers has been saved to our 
community : 

“Anp WuHereas, Mr. George Westinghouse, the honored 
head of this company, and his able colleagues, have so heroically 
struggled to adjust the affairs of this company to the hurt of no 
man, but to the interest of all concerned, be it further 

“Resolved, That this association extends to Mr. Westing- 
house and his associates its heartiest congratulations on the 
auspicious and successful outcome of the re-organization of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company.” 





Members of the National Association of Credit Men who have 
had dealings with the Sprague Mercantile Agency of Chicago, Con- 
solidated Adjustment Co. of Chicago, Barr & Widen Mercantile 
Agency, St. Louis, or Standard Mercantile Agency of Chicago, are 
requested to report the result of the same to the National office. 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men are warned 
against entering into contracts with comcerns soliciting bad and doubt- 
ful accounts for collection without first communicating with the Sec- 
tary of the Association or the Secretary of any affiliated branch. 
Under no circumstances should members pay fees in advance for 
services to be rendered in connection with the collection of such 
accounts. 


It should be the hard and fast policy of every concern a member 
of this Association, not to employ any collection agency which 
charges a fee in advance or lump sum in addition to the commission. 
Even if the agency is not dishonest and if its representatives are truth- 
ful, a concern employing it on the advance or lump sum basis is 
paying too heavily for services rendered. 


An Opportunity to Secure a Bound Indexed Copy of the Bulletins 
of 1908. 


With this number of the BULLETIN the series of 1908, volume VIII, is 
completed. As soon as possible an index covering the year’s BULLETINS 
will be prepared and a very limited number of bound copies will be made 
ready for distribution. This volume will exceed in number of pages 
that of any previous year by over sixty pages. Its index makes it a 
reference book for credit men which they will find of no little use in 
their shelves assigned for ready service books. The fact that the country 
has been passing through novel economic experiences during 1908, all 
of which is reflected in the pages of the BULLETINS as they appeared 
month after month, makes the volume of 1908 particularly interesting 
and useful. 

The demand for these bound BuLLETINs has grown each year and 
orders should be placed without delay at the office of the Association, 
41 Park Row, New York. 

Some of the members may wish to secure the 1907 BULLETINS 
bound. Inasmuch as an extra number was put into cover there are still 
a few in stock. 


The Credit Man’s Diary for 1909. 


The publication of the Credit Man’s Diary for 1909 has attracted 
much attention from the members of the Association and the orders 
thus far received indicate that the Business Literature Committee 
made no mistake in advising its issue. The committee has desired 
for a long time to fix upon a useful hand-book which could take its 
place, as a matter of course, upon the desks of Association members 
and become a necessary implement, so to speak, in the performance 
of their daily tasks. It believes the Diary will fill this need. 

The memorandum pages for each working day of the year will 
contain a message which aims to instruct or inspire the credit man 
in his work or perhaps remind him of something worth while which 
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has passed from his memory. It will also contain such matter as 
synopses of bulk sales, exemption, chattel mortgage and interest laws 
in the various states, matters pertaining to bankruptcy, a list of 
referees in bankruptcy, statistical and other matters relating to the 
Association, etc. In a word the aim is to make the volume the most 
useful handbook ever prepared for the credit man. 

The price—$2.00—is made to cover merely the cost of production. 
The edition is limited and orders must be placed at once to insure 
delivery. Shipment will be made on orders about December 2oth. 


THE JOYOUS SEASON. 
A Message from Our President. 


In a few weeks the entire nation will be in the midst of our greatest 
festive period, whose emblem is an evergreen. All races and faiths have 
caught the spirit of the season, the most marked characteristics of which 
have become that of brotherhood, love and fellow-helpfulness, All 
become childlike and join the children in anticipation of the happy occa- 
sion, and are made happier even in the midst of untoward circumstances, 
by the pleasures of retrospection. Memory is ever most kind, in that 
the unpleasant things of the past, which engulfed us and tried our souls, 
seem now trifles light as air, and the joyous events of this same vari- 
colored past stand out cameo-like and each year are a renewed joy. 

There is much in our Association work that is attuned to the har- 
mony of Christmas. That gentle Spirit whose day of nativity we cele- 
brate, and whose life is a pattern for us all, regardless of creed or 
nationality, taught brotherhood and love for our neighbor. The obser- 
vance of the day and the beautiful customs that have grown out of it, 
bring all men nearer to each other, and so in the business world much 
unnecessary strife and ill feeling has been wiped out; men are more in 
sympathy with each other—help each other more, due largely to the 
principles preached and practiced by the ten thousand men who are 
members of our organization, and who are willing to stop a moment, 
and see that the race they are running is not interfering wrongfully with 
a fellow contestant. We are learning to fight a fairer fight, to run a 
cleaner race, to lose without too much bitterness. 

If there is an attribute, that I hope to see brought out and developed 
more fully, it is that of friendship among our members. Our member- 
ship will increase as rapidly as we can assimilate it, provided our Asso- 
ciation keeps true to its cardinal principles; our different information 
and adjustment bureaus will continue to develop, if it is found they are 
a logical, economic necessity; our legislative work will keep pace with 
modern business; but, all will be hastened, fewer mistakes made, the 
path smoother, the results more satisfactory, if our members at this 
joyous Christmas period will try to draw a little nearer to each other, 
and work shoulder to shoulder, with glad faces and light hearts. 

So to you, my brother Credit Man, a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year, and let me express the belief that the spirit and intent of 
this organization injected into your daily work, will go much toward 
making it a better and happier 1909. 


FRANK M. GEtrtys. 


Louisville, Kentucky, December 2, 1908. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS AND OUTLOOK AS SEEN BY THE 
DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


It is always a matter of interest to credit men to know what their 
fellow credit men think of business conditions. Particularly do such 
opinions carry weight when those presenting them are widely known. 
The directors of the National Association of Credit Men are recognized 
as men of conservatism who will speak only whereof they know. Their 
opinions, perhaps, will be thought none the less of if they are not as rose- 
tinted as some of the readers of the BULLETIN have elsewhere seen. 


From A. C. Foster, Unirep States NaTIOoNAL BANK, DENVER, COLO. 


In the fall of 1907 when the financial disturbance occurred Colo- 
rado and the Rocky Mountain states were apparently on the eve of a 
great business boom. For two or three years previous to that time this 
section of the country had enjoyed bountiful crops, and mining and live- 
stock industries were active and yielding good returns. The panic had 
the effect of retarding this activity, and the manufacturers and merchants 
of this section of the country suffered a considerable loss in business 
during last winter and spring (especially those doing business outside of 
this state). This adverse condition was somewhat aggravated by reason 
of the fact that owing to a cold spring and late frosts the fruit crop of 
this state was practically destroyed. However, business conditions, 
aided by the crop yield, which, while not up to the years immediately 
preceding, was above the average, began to improve materially early 
last summer. 

The outlook for winter trade is very good indeed, and the large 
retail merchants of this city report a slight increase in fall business so 
far over last year. The manufacturers and jobbers of Denver state that 
business was somewhat quiet during October, and collections slow, but 
that orders are now beginning to come in from Colorado and the Pacific 
Coast states in greater volume than at any time during this year. 

Building in Denver has been very active during 1908 and evenly 
distributed between business and residence buildings. Real estate is in 
demand at increasing values. 

Bank deposits of Denver and Colorado are larger than before the 
panic of last fall, and have passed all previous records. Money is plentiful 
and is being loaned by the banks freely to regular customers. 


From Georce G, Forp, Lewis P. Ross, Rocuester, N. Y. 


In our own line of business, wholesale shoes and rubbers, there is a 
feeling of confidence that after a few months we shall be on practically a 
normal basis. It is a question whether or not sales of footwear for the 
spring trade will be equal to either the demand of 1906 or 1907, but we 
are confident that the demand for goods for use in the fall of 1909 will 
be a normal demand. 

I desire to say that in my opinion we cannot compare the present 
year with that of 1907, particularly the early part of 1907, for the rea- 
son that practically every line of trade was abnormally large. Things 
were going at too fast a pace, and it is unfair to business generally to say 
that a return of prosperity must bring us back to the condition of 1907. 
There will be a normal demand for merchandise and it is being felt now. 

In our own trade, sales have been very large during the past month 
and the reasons ascribed for such sales may be both weather conditions 
and the feeling of confidence which was immediately realized after the 
result of the presidential election was known. So far as this vicinity 
is concerned, there is everything to encourage one in anticipating a year 
of healthful, normal and profitable business for 1909, provided, of 





course, no calamities befall us and no international question assumes too 
serious proportions. There is a little fear, expressed here and there, that 
changes in the tariff may unsettle business in certain lines, but we believe 
this is overdrawn. 

The banking interests in this community are in a sound and health- 
ful condition and the banks are splendidly equipped to serve the needs 
of the mercantile interests depending upon them. 

As a city and as a community we of Rochester did not suffer from 
industrial stagnation to the extent that some of the larger cities suffered. 
Indeed, everything has been nearer to normal in this locality than in 
almost any other locality in the East. 

The clothing interests in this city represent one of the largest indus- 
tries of our city, and Rochester is one of the great clothing centers. As 
we understand it, they have not booked large orders for spring use in that 
line, but are fairly satisfied with the volume and consider the outlook 
satisfactory. 


From W. A. Given, PirtssurcH Dry Goops Co., PirrspurGH, Pa. 


Our business has improved greatly since the first of November, 
running 15 to 20 per cent. ahead of last year, but, of course, this is 
comparing it with the month of last year when the decline had com- 
menced, so that business might more probably be said to be about nor- 
mal. We sell most of the large coke manufacturing concerns and 
their purchases for stores have. been steadily increasing, indicating not 
only increase of business, but confidence in the near future. 

In all lines that I have interviewed there seems to be an increase 
during the present month, with a feeling that gradual betterment will 
rule from now on. This is due in part, of course, to the election, also 
in part to the fact that since last winter stocks have been allowed to 
run very low, purchases have been exceedingly light, and merchants are 
therefore obliged to buy in order to keep up their business. Some 
houses say they are doing a larger business than ever before. 

The rehabilitation of the Westinghouse interests is having a very 
good effect on this section. The steel industries are gradually improv- 
ing, but I understand do not look for a full volume of business until spring. 

To sum up I might say that the feeling is hopeful and confident 
along all lines with better business now, and prospects of being back 
to normal in the spring. 


From Lee M. Hutcuins, HAZzeELTINE & Perkins Druc Company, 
GraNnpD Rapips, Mic. 


I think business conditions at large, are improving. I am, however, 
at a loss to understand whether these circumstances indicating improve- 
ment during the last two or three weeks, are strained or natural. The 
fact is that the condition of the producers in the fields, more particularly 
our farmers, have not been disturbed during this last year of panic. If 
we shall regain prosperity without this having occurred, we shall have 
transgressed and over-ridden all the old laws that appeared to govern 
the panics of the past. We once in a while find a man who says “I have 
been through this thing before” but no man has been through the kind 
of panic we have had this last year, at any previous time. 

Outside of the manufacturing cities of western Michigan, there has, 
as a rule, been no panic during the past year, in fact, our own city would 
not have been disturbed if it had not been for the loss labor has sus- 
tained in the furniture industries. All the surrounding small towns have 
been in good condition. Almost without exception, outside of a period 
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of a few days, three or four times during 1908, collections have been 
good. Our state has a varied aspect in its money making powers from 
the fact that we have not only forests but good grain fields, sugar beet 
industries, and a very large and successful fruit belt through western 
Michigan, all of which bring spot cash in any market, at a good price. 
Our furniture industries are resuming full time rapidly, and report good 
orders. As far as Michigan is concerned, I am optimistic and believe 
the year 1909 will be equal or even better than the year 1907. As stated 
in the first part of my letter, the only misgiving I have is that if we 
resume and prosperity is ours for 1909, all of the laws that have gov- 
erned previous panics, will have been overhauled. 


From F. J. La Morre, CHESAPEAKE SHOE Co., BALTIMORE, Mp. 


There is a noticeable change for the better in business conditions 
in our city since the national election. Immediate business is lively, 
although the buying indicates that the merchants are still conservative. 
Advance orders are coming in fairly well from all sections. Our larger 
factories and mills are daily increasing their output. The factories mak- 
ing goods for the holiday trade report that they have all the business at 
this time that they can satisfactorily take care of until the first of Jan- 
uary. Weather conditions have recently been favorable to retail merchants 
and their business seems to be satisfactory. The general opinion prevails 


that spring business for 1909 will certainly equal if not exceed, the volume 
done in 1907. 


From Oscar LOEFFLER, GoLL & FRANK Co., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Business in the dry goods line has so materially improved since about 
October Ist, that we feel prosperity is again on the way. Since the election 
a still further improvement has been in progress and it seems as if nothing 
can now stop a return to real good times. Collections at present are 
normal. We had hereabouts very satisfactory crops and high prices, so 
that our farmers are on velvet. Factories are opening up, and labor is 
finding work and encouragement, and this puts an end to the conditions 
under which our industrial centers suffered for a year or more. In the 
lumbering districts, sharp, seasonable weather has already enabled loggers 
to go to work, and they will find plenty to do. Large tracts of timber were 
scorched by forest fires during the severe drouth and must be converted 
into lumber. Our northern territory has gone through a terrible experi- 
ence with fire this fall, but if the results are new forest laws and a better 
science of forestry for the preservation of our great natural wealth, the 
ordeal will not have been in vain. 

New hope has also come in the mining districts. Iron ore is in 
demand once more and the price of copper is going up apace, ensuring 
profits for the capital employed. The statements of our banks show 
large deposits and borrowers are finding liberal accommodations. Why, 
in view of all the facts stated, should we not be cheerful and look forward 
to the immediate future with the greatest hope and confidence? 


From H. G. Moore, Bic Four IMpLteMENT Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


There has been quite a revival of business since the election, as mat- 
ters have become more settled and there is less anxiety as to the future 
than there was. 

Collections are about up to, or above the average, and business pros- 
pects for the future certainly much brighter and on a much better basis 
than a year ago. 

Crops are moving pretty well, and at good prices. 
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A group of bankers in session in Kansas this last week summed up 
the situation by the assertion that “there was not a disturbing cloud 
in the financial sky the size of a man’s hand.” 

While there are some portions of our territory still in bad shape on 
account of several successive crop failures, the general and future con- 
ditions in the territory as a whole appear bright. 


From F. H. McApow, Staver CarriaGe Co., Curcaco, ILL. 


This is the season of the year when we are writing contracts for 
1909. The business written so far indicates that the dealers in the car- 
riage line have considerable confidence in the outlook, as they are buying 
more freely than they did in October of last year. Their stocks are low, 
and their first orders will, therefore, be heavier than for last season. 

We think the situation is encouraging. There is only one unfavor- 
able element now in sight for 1909, and that is an unknown quantity. The 
question is, to what extent the automobile business will cut into the sale 
of buggies? So far, it has not affected our line unfavorably. If, how- 
ever, the farmers become large buyers of automobiles, it will necessarily 
cut in on the buggy and surrey trade. 


From J. L. McWuorter, of McWuorter, Hutton & Co., NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 


Nashville is situated right on the border between grain and cotton, 
with her trade extending into both fields. The former is buoyant and 
the prospects flattering, but the latter is depressed, and the trade outlook 
wears a pessimistic hue, in consequence of the present low price of raw 
cotton. That the condition is more sentimental than real, is shown by the 
fact that collections are much more satisfactory than trade. It is note- 
worthy that the cotton belt is the only section in the Union to-day in which 
the panic still lingers, and this, too, in face of the fact that within the past 
fourteen months the cotton growers have gathered two fine crops, the 
present being, in point of quality, the best ever grown and probably also 
the largest as well. The people of the south have been practicing rigid 
economy for a year; and the truth is that this section was never so sound 
fundamentally nor so strong financially as right now. Why, then, are 
we not also enjoying a business revival? The answer is to be found in 
the difficulty encountered by the farmer adjusting himself to 9-cent 
cotton after having become habituated to 12-cent cotton, and then being 
taught by the Farmers’ Union that he ought to receive 15 cents for it. He 
consequently buys sparingly, even with money in the bank. The cotton 
planter will have to lower slightly his mental standard, while increased 
consumption will help the price somewhat. Mind and price will meet 
within another year. Business will then boom again, and all will be 
happy, contented and prosperous once more in the south. 


From Tuomas P. Rossrns, CLEVELAND HARDWARE Co., CLEVELAND, 
OHIO. 

Cleveland has, according to the United States Census, 3,740 manu- 
facturing plants. During the past year these have been operated gener- 
ally from 20 to 80 per cent. of their capacity. Within the last sixty days 
there has been a revival and the percentage is rising quite rapidly. We 
all hope and expect that by spring all of our factories will be running to 
their capacity. 

Cleveland has nearly 400 jobbers. From estimates it would seem 
that business was transacted last year to about 80 per cent. of normal; in 
certain cases full volume of sales was recorded. The prophecy for the 
future is that some lines may suffer ; again, others will reach their maxi- 
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mum sales. Distribution largely depends upon climatic conditions and 
other causes, consumption of most articles being about the same. 
Cleveland banks now report combined capital, surplus and deposits 
of $272,242,411. This is approximately the showing a year ago and thus 
no increase was made during twelve months. Ten Cleveland banks have 
gone out of existence during the past year, their business being taken 
over by the larger and stronger institutions. There is an indication of 
increase in deposits caused by the resumption of manufacturing plants, 
and as funds are in good demand at rates of interest from 4% to 6 per 


cent. there is every reason to believe that the banks will reflect prosperous 
conditions from this time on. 


From Frep. R. Sacissury, Satissury & SATTERLEE Co., MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


In making inquiries among at least a fair average of the different 
lines engaged in johbing I find that the volume of business all through 
the year has been most satisfactory. Any hesitancy exhibited during the 
last sixty days was caused by the presidential election—not altogether 
because of a doubt as to the policy of the party that might have been 
elected but because of the amount of attention directed to the election and 
therefore diverted from business lines. 

The merchants in this territory reported that as soon as election 
was over orders were received in increased volume, but did not indicate 
that merchants were placing stock orders. There seems to be no doubt 
that business will continue good, as the distribution of money on the crop 
movement is larger than usual and agricultural operations have been 
more profitable this year than for a long time. 

Business through the winter months is certain to be quiet in most 
lines, but it hardly seems that conditions could be so unfavorable as to 
prevent a large volume of business the first six months of 1909, and we 


will all continue to send our surplus money to New York in as large or 
larger volume than ever before. 


From A. P. Foute, WaApLES-PLATTER Grocer Co., Fort WortH, TEXAS. 


The conditions in Texas and Southern Oklahoma at the present 
time I consider very favorable and above the average. We have gath- 
ered the largest feed crop in the history of this section, keeping at home 
several millions of dollars that have usually gone abroad for supplies of 
this character, and the cotton crop, while late in Northern Texas and 
Oklahoma, weather is propitious, picking is active, and the outlook for a 
crop of three and three-quarters to four million bales in Texas is almost 
assured. 

The price of the staple is lower than it has been for some time, but 
with the active consuming demand, which we can reasonably expect in 
cotton goods from now on, authorities agree that a great portion of the 
crop will bring a fair average price. 

As a forecast for the near future would say that we are looking for 
an active winter and spring season in this section and see no reason 
why we should be disappointed. The merchants are rapidly cleaning 
up their indebtedness which, by reason of economy in purchases for 
some time past, is not excessive, and all of the banks, especially the 
smaller ones in the country, are beginning to show gradual increase in 
deposits and available cash. 


From Georce K. SmitH, Stmonps MANUFACTURING Co., Ltp., NEW 
OrvEans, La. 


Business in general in this section shows an improvement and there 
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is also a corresponding improvement in collections, and while we do not 
anticipate, nor want to see a duplicate of trade conditions of 1907, we 
look for a satisfactory volume of business from now on. 


A Letter from the Committee on Mercantile Agency and Credit 
Co-operation. 


The Committee on Mercantile Agency and Credit Co-operation is 
getting its work under way early. The following forceful letter should 
need no follow-up communication to remind credit men all over the 
country of their duty and opportunities : 

“The suggestions made by the standing committees, and 
the resolutions adopted by the National Association in June, can 
only be made effective by the hearty co-operation of all local 
associations. That part of the Association work which per- 
meates the whole life and lies nearest to the heart of the thor- 
ough going and ambitious credit man, is the question of Mer- 
cantile Agency Service and Credit Co-operation ; eliminate those 
two essential parts (though not perfect) from the machinery 
which the credit man uses in his work, and you cripple him 
beyond comparison. Our duty is, to make more effectual and to 
try to improve the machinery now in operation, 

“Will you not, at your first meeting, have some good reader, 
read the report of the Committee on Mercantile Agency and 
Credit Co-operation, as published in the July BuLLetin, from 
pages 416 to 425, inclusive, which deals with the question of 
agency work? Then, after discussion—either by resolution or 
letter—give to our committee, such suggestions and informa- 
tion as you have to offer upon all the matters touched upon in 
this report, or upon any other features of the work, that may 
suggest themselves during the discussion. 

“Again, will you not, at the following meeting, have some 
one read that portion of the report touching upon credit co- 
operation, as found in the July BULLETIN, pages 426 to 432, 
inclusive—and again, after discussion, formulate a report con- 
taining your ideas and suggestions, and including such informa- 
tion as may be of value to our committee in its work? 

“Now, please do not let this letter and request become 
buried, and do not let other matters of less vital importance 
take precedence. We trust that Atlanta will not leave it to 
Buffalo, nor Buffalo to Los Angeles, nor Los Angeles to Phila- 
delphia, nor Philadelphia to Chicago, etc., etc., to act alone in 
the matter. It is the business of Atlanta and Youngstown, and 
all other cities, beginning alphabetically, from ‘A,’ for Atlanta, 
to ‘Y,’ for Youngstown, where there is a local association, to get 
‘into line’ at once. 

“Do not forget that such a report to this committee will be a 
greater help if received by it in December or January, than if 
received in April or May. Do not forget that a report from sev- 
enty local associations made quickly and to the point, will be of 
great help to the committee. Do not forget that a consensus of 
opinion from seventy associations will exert a mighty strong 
pressure in helping to accomplish results. Do not forget that 
this committee is ‘listening’ at Columbus, Ohio, for returns from 
every association, and right soon, too. 

“We are going to place a little red cross before the name 
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of each city (as shown on pages 724-725 and 726 of October 
BULLETIN) as replies are received, indicating that such will co- 
operate in this work. Place us in position to register an early 
reply from you. Yours very truly, 
COMMITTEE ON MERCANTILE AGENCY AND 
CreDIT CO-OPERATION. 
By O. H. Perry, Chairman.” 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 
Held at Hotel Robidoux, St. Joseph, Missouri, October 19-20, 1908. 


RESUME OF PROCEEDINGS. 


The annual meeting of the board of directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men was called to order by President Gettys at ten o’clock 
on the morning of October 19th. The roll call showed the following 
present: 

President, Frank M. Gettys; first vice-president, F. H. McAdow; 
second vice-president, W. A. Given; secretary-treasurer, Chas. E. Meek; 
directors, O. G. Fessenden, A. C. Foster, A. P. Foute, Lee M. Hutchins, 
Frank J. LaMotte, Oscar Loeffler, David S. Ludlum, J. L. McWhorter, 
H. G. Moore, Thos. P. Robbins, F. R. Salisbury, Geo. K. Smith and J. W. 
Spangler, Jr. 

The president opened the meeting with a few words expressing his 
gratification over the large attendance. 

The first business taken up was the choice of the meeting place for 
the convention of 1909. Invitations in writing were received from San 
Antonio, Texas; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Put-in-Bay, Ohio; Portland, Ore.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Dallas, Texas, and Philadelphia, Pa. Director 
Foute spoke for his state outlining the arrangements which could be 
made there to care. for the visitors. The plan presented was a novel one, 
including as it did the holding of each day’s session in a different Texas 
city, the delegates being transported by special trains, thus being given 
the opportunity to view the wonders of the Lone Star State. Director 
Ludlum represented Philadelphia, making such a vigorous appeal for 
his city that a test vote was taken showing a majority for Philadelphia. 
Director Foute moved the vote be made unanimous, which was given. 
President Gettys and Secretary Meek were appointed a committee to 
arrange for the convention dates. (June 15, 16, 17 and 18 have since 
been decided upon.) 

The board discussed at length the arrangements to be made for the 
convention, both from the business and social side. A number of changes 
in the business program were suggested, which Secretary Meek was 
requested to consider in arranging that part of the convention. 

Director Robbins offered a resolution to the effect that the next 
convention consider the advisability of limiting the amount to be expended 
at subsequent conventions, for entertainment purposes. The sum of 
$5,000 was named as a reasonable amount. It was unanimously decided 
to bring the matter before the next convention. 

The board considered a resolution carried by the last convention 
calling for the adoption of an official badge for use at all future conven- 
tions of the association. 

Another resolution adopted at the last convention was favorably 
considered, and the secretary was instructed to embody it in the call for 
the convention. The resolution is the following: 
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“Resolved, That we urge most earnestly that delegates to 
these annual conventions be chosen by their local associations 
from among their members only, who are legitimate credit men 
as defined by the constitution of the National Association.” 


Further plans for the convention included the decision to provide 
special accommodations for the visitors and guests during the sessions 
of the convention, the main floor to be reserved for those having a voice 
in the proceedings. 

Director Fessenden asked for expressions as to methods which 
might be pursued to bring about a larger attendance of individual 
members at future conventions. The appointment of a committee of 
five, with Mr. Fessenden as chairman, was decided upon. The efforts 
of the committee will be directed to securing the attendance of more 
individual members at conventions and to providing the means for bring- 
ing them closer into touch with each other. 

The question of making a discussion of trade conditions a feature 
of the next convention was decided affirmatively, as was also the question 
of reviving the trade conferences of the past. 

The president announced the appointment of the various committees. 
They were confirmed and the president was authorized to fill any 
vacancies. 


(A full list of the committees will be found in the last pages of 
the BULLETIN.) 

Under a discussion of legislative matters a letter was read from 
the Detroit Credit Men’s Association asking that the question of having 
a National Lien Law be investigated and if found practicable that Con- 
gress be asked to enact such a law. The board voted to request the 
Legislative Committee to investigate the subject and report. 

At the directors’ meeting held at the close of the Denver convention 
Messrs, Gettys, Hutchins and Meek were named as a committee to 
report at the next meeting a plan of action to be followed by the Associa- 
tion in defending the bulk sales law of Michigan in a case which has 
been taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. The committee 
recommended that the Association, in view of the effect which the 
decision of that Court will have upon the bulk sales laws of the several 
states, engage counsel and defend the constitutionality of the law. After 
considering the matter fully the committee was given power to retain 
the services of Congressman Swagar Sherley, Henry C. Quinby, Esq., 
of New York, and the law firm of Smedley & Corwin, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich, Mr. Sherley has won fame as a constitutional lawyer ; Mr. Quinby 
is general counsel to the National Association, while Messrs. Smedley 
& Corwin brought the case successfully through the courts of Michigan, 
securing a decision in favor of the law. The following resolution was 
adopted : 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the board that we enter 

the Michigan case and do our utmost to defend the constitu- 

tionality of the bulk sales law, the expense being borne, as far 

as possible, from the treasury of the National Association, any 

deficit to be provided for by an appeal to the local associations.” 

A general discussion of the work is being carried on by the standing 
committees followed, and after disposing of a number of routine matters 
the board took up the consideration of the following resolution adopted 
at the last convention: . 

“Wuereas, The National Association of Credit Men is 
uncompromisingly opposed to fraud and is endeavoring in every 
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way to assist its affiliated associations to establish special bureaus 
and funds for the work of investigation and prosecution, and 

“WHEREAS, The business interests of this country can be 
safeguarded against fraud through the united and concerted 
effort of the entire membership of this Association through a 
central body, be it 

“Resolved, That the Investigation and Prosecution Com- 
mittee is hereby authorized to negotiate with the Pinkerton 
National Detective Agency for the use of its name and services 
for the purpose of publicity and for the work of prosecuting 
cases of commercial fraud and is instructed to submit a report 
without delay to the board of directors of this Association for 
earliest possible action.” 


In connection with this resolution the secretary presented a letter 
from G. Brown Hill, chairman last year of the Investigation and Prosecu- 
tion Committee urging the board to make an arrangement with the Pin- 
kerton Agency as the best means of establishing firmly in the community 
the knowledge that the National Association of Credit Men is definitely 
resolved to combat systematically business fraud. Also the secretary 
presented a letter addressed to Mr. Hill by the Pinkertons suggesting a 
feasible plan of service which the agency could render the Association. 

After a lengthy discussion the board decided to lay the proposed 
plan before all the local associations and request the incoming Investiga- 
tion and Prosecution Committee to prepare a statement outlining the plan 
as presented at the Denver convention, together with copies of these 
communications of Mr. G. Brown Hill and the Pinkerton Agency, sending 
copies of same to each affiliated branch with a request that the matter 
receive early consideration and that each branch be asked to indicate its 
position as regards the making of a general arrangement such as outlined 
on the basis of a pro rata division of the expense. 

The secretary reported that all cases undertaken under the Trust 
Fund for Investigation and Prosecution had been closed and all attendant 
expenses paid, and that there remained in the fund a balance of approxi- 
mately $350. The board decided by resolution to dispose of the balance 
through the Investigation and Prosecution Committee in the following 
manner: That the committee pay toward the expenses of the first 
prosecution case undertaken subsequent to the committee’s announcement, 
and where a conviction is secured, all or such portion of the sum named, 
$350, as may be required to defray the expenses of the case. 

The secretary read the following letter from Wilbur F. Nelson, 
secretary-treasurer of the Pueblo Credit Men’s Association: 


“Pues_o, Colo., October 12, 1908. 
“Mr. Cuarces E, Meek, Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

“Dear Sir—The officers and members of the Pueblo Credit Men’s 
Association beg to acknowledge with thanks your favor of recent date, 
advising that our association is now an affiliated branch of the National 
Association. It is a great pleasure to us to know that we have succeeded 
in making our association, so recently organized, a permanent organiza- 
tion. We have already, in our short life, accomplished considerable 
toward bettering credit conditions in this city and surrounding territory. 
As our president, I think, has already advised you, our membership is 
small, but what we lack in numbers is made up in enthusiasm and loyalty. 
Our small membership enables us to keep in close touch with each other, 
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making our interests mutual. It has enabled us to adopt methods in our 
reporting bureau and other departments, which, possibly, would not be 
practical for larger associations, but serve our purpose, and at the same 
time are economical. 

“We have had no difficulty in keeping up enthusiasm, and the attend- 
ance at our regular meetings has been good. We aim to make these gath- 
erings as attractive as possible by having dinner at one of the hotels, and 
transacting business afterwards, or on other occasions business first, 
followed by Dutch lunch and smoker. This has proven a very satisfac- 
tory method. 

“Watch the percentage of increases which we will be able to report 
to the next annual convention—FROM NOTHING TO TWENTY- 
SIX MEMBERS, what percentage is that? Whenever you want a boost 
from the Credit Men’s Association of Pueblo, the manufacturing and 
jobbing center of Southern Colorado, just whistle. We'll deliver the 
goods even though there are not many of us. 

Cordially yours, 
Wicsur F. Netson, Secretary-Treasurer.” 

The second day’s session was given over to the consideration of 
Adjustment Bureau matters, the board proceeding under this resolution: 

“Resolved, That the question of engaging some one to 
devote his time to adjustment bureau work be referred to the 
board of directors with power to act, and that if the board of 
directors acts favorably the duties of the appointee shall be 
defined by said board. 

Before taking this resolution up formally Frank W. Yale appeared 
before the board presenting for its information an interesting state- 
ment regarding adjustment bureau work, together with statistics he had 
gathered. The secretary informed the board that prior to the meeting 
he had sent a copy of the resolution under consideration to each local 
association, together with a request that expression of opinion be given 
as this would greatly facilitate the disposition of the resolution. The 
communications received were read and showed a wide difference of 
opinion as also did the statements made by the different directors, the 
latter reflecting the opinions of many members. One of the principal 
objections urged in the letters received from those local associations which 
did not favor the spirit of the resolution was that it would be an act of 
discrimination against a number of local associations to draw moneys 
from the treasury of the National Association to appoint a supervisor of 
adjustment bureau work, 

The board expressed especial regret that so many local associations 
which were operating adjustment bureaus had failed to respond to the 
request for an expression of opinion, in view of which and considered 
in connection with other phases of the situation the board adopted the 
following resolutions : 

“Resolved, That the board of directors, after carefully 
considering the resolution referred to it by the Denver con- 
vention, deems it inexpedient to follow the suggestion embodied 
in it.” 

“Resolved, That a set of rules to govern the operation of 
Adjustment Bureaus be formulated and presented to the next 
convention.” 

And 

“Wuereas, The National Association of Credit Men is to 
a certain extent responsible for the acts of the Adjustment 
Bureaus of the different local associations ; and 
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“WHEREAS, It exercises no control of the methods of opera- 
tion of such bureaus; and 

“WaHereas, Confusion and dissatisfaction have arisen from 
such a condition and indications point to increased difficulty in 
this direction ; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of the National 
Association of Credit Men recommend to the next annual con- 
vention at Philadelphia that all Adjustment Bureaus must con- 
form to uniform rules and regulations approved by the National 
Association of Credit Men before receiving its endorsement and 
recommendation.” 
After passing a vote of thanks for the courtesies extended by the 

St. Joseph Credit Men’s Association the meeting adjourned. 


IS IT WORTH THE EXPENDITURE OF TIME AND 
MONEY? 


An Appress sy Georce G. Forp, of ROCHESTER, BEFORE THE SYRACUSE 
ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 


Every business man nowadays is so engaged that he applies this test 
to every proposition to which he is asked to give his time or money, 
or both, or to lend his influence and support, namely, “Is it worth while? 
What will be the return, and will it be worth the expenditure of time 
or money?” It is safe to say, I believe, that everything which commands 
our attention is subjected to this test and if it receives our support must 
yield returns either in money, preferment, honor, in the conscious 
realization of doing good or in the betterment of our environment. 

In the past two decades the function of credit giving has under- 
gone marked changes. As the demands for our products have 
increased transportation facilities have kept pace with the requirements, 
bringing us into closer relations with the buying public. With the tre- 
mendous increase in the demand for merchandise there has come perhaps 
a-proportionately greater increase in facility to obtain that merchandise, 
and this has meant an ever-growing competition. Competition has driven 
profits downward and cost of doing business upward. Trading on ever- 
decreasing gross profits has necessitated a shortening in the terms of 
credit; so to-day, with the telegraph, the telephone, and our splendid 
mail service—to say nothing of the traveling salesmen—we are bringing 
our customers to our very doors, and the conditions of retail trading now 
demand instant deliveries and bring about ever changing credit condi- 
tions. Accordingly, the functions of credit giving have assumed an 
entirely different form and demand more constant and more intelligent 
attention. This is the story of the birth and growth of the credit 
department which is now recognized as equal in importance to the most 
important departments in any business. 

In like manner has taken place the development of the credit man. 
The proprietor of a large business no longer, as in other days, buys, sells, 
credits and collects, but has been compelled to specialize every depart- 
ment and see it brought to the highest degree of efficiency if he would 
survive. So to-day the credit man is a specialist and to such an extent 
that some have ventured to call his duties and functions the “New Pro- 
fession.” 

In the discharge of his duties the credit man finds himself involved 
in a triple relation to others: 

First, to the credit departments of other business houses; 

Second, to the credit-seeking class ; 

Third, to the concern whose credits he dispenses. 
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I trust I may be pardoned if I state a truism at this point, viz: “All 
effort put forth and all opportunities seized upon are justifiable and worth 
while if they tend to foster and perfect the threefold relations of the 
credit man.” If that be granted, it then remains for us to discover 
whether or not there is anything in the Credit Men’s Association favor- 
ably affecting any of these relations, If such may be found, then you 
have an affirmative and conclusive answer to the query, “Is it worth 
while ?” 

It may be that there are some credit men who would prefer the 
methods prevailing under the old régime when jealousy and distrust 
made co-operation in credits and collections an impossibility, when the 
interchange of credit information and ledger experience was practically 
unknown, and when every credit man was a law unto himself and 
lived hedged about with fear and uncertainty. 

I believe, however, that such are now rarely found but that the 
most of us have discovered that the tendency of the times is to take 
concerted action if things are to be accomplished, and to co-operate for 
that purpose. Let me quote from the writings of one who has written 
forcibly on this subject and in the light of a wide experience: 

“The strength of unity is indisputable. Few things do more to 
retard the natural progress of a business or a movement than a lack of 
intelligent co-operation. 

“The energy expended on a ‘tug of war’ is not constructive energy. 
It is like one man pumping water out of a basin while another pumps 
it back. 

“There are two chief reasons for a: lack of co-operation: One is 
that men do not agree on what is best to be done. The other is that 
selfish motives deceive men into thinking that they can get more by 
going alone. 

“The remedy for the first is comparison of views, exchange of 
ideas, and the establishment of the right idea in the minds of all. The 
remedy for the second is the knowledge that the common good is also the 
real good of the individual. Selfishness is often but another name for 
ignorance. If a man desires to obtain the most good for himself he 
should know that his legitimate share of a great common good is greater 
than any possible good he could obtain for himself alone. The narrow- 
minded man fishes with a hook and thinks to have the whole catch for 
himself. The broad-minded man joins with others in using a seine, and 
his portion of the catch exceeds by far what he might get with the hook. 

“Co-operation is the most effective way to secure the most of what 
each one desires to obtain.” 

Let us for a moment consider the relations of the credit man to his 
fellow. How can they co-operate to the advantage of either? 

My answer is, first, by the comparison of administrative and credit 
methods and the details of department management, methods of securing 
and filing credit information, collection and follow-up methods, and 
so on. The most of us have devised plans of our own which we 
believe best adapted to our particular needs, but it is surprising how 
many ‘ideas, better than our own, we may gather if we look for them, 
and in the search we are as likely to impart a benefit to others as we are 
to receive benefit. You remember the old toast: 


“Here’s to all of us; 
For there’s so much good in the worst of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 
That it hardly behooves any of us, 
To talk about the rest of us.” 
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In other words, we cannot mix with our fellow-men without effect- 
ing an exchange of influence, and to him whose face is turned toward 
progress this influence will be for his betterment. 

To him whose methods are so perfect and whose knowledge and 
judgment are so superior that he is no longer in a receptive mood, 
unteachable and self-satisfied, I have but one word and that is a message 
of warning, viz: 


“To be satisfied with present methods is the starting point of busi- 
ness decadence.” 

Again, credit men may and do co-operate to their great advantage in 
the exchange and interchange of experience and ledger information. 
It has been proven, generally speaking, that the doctrine which holds 
that the list of customers and the ledger conditions cannot be revealed 
without harm is a business fallacy, for it has not only been so proven 
but it has been demonstrated that the free interchange works incalculable 
good. 

Let me call your attention to a remarkable example of the value of 
this principle worked out to its final analysis. I refer to the Clothier’s 
Exchange. Here are prominent houses in the same line of business 
between whom the struggle for business supremacy is as keen as in any 
other field of commercial effort, not only throwing open their ledgers 
for the benefit of their competitors but in addition immediately reporting 
orders as soon as taken. 

Surely if competitors can do this with satisfactory results, may we 
not as credit men, in your markets and in mine, do as much, especially 
when we are so largely exchanging with other lines of trade? 

Now I do not contend that one must be Quixotic about this, nor is 
he called upon to forego the benefits of his own diligence or ability in 
matters of credit and collections. Co-operation along these lines has not 
reduced efficiency but on the contrary has increased it. The old-time 
credit man groped in darkness; the modern credit man passes judgment 
under the stronger light of a larger intelligence and more comprehensive 
information. 

As to your relations to the credit-seeking class, there is much that 
might be said, but perhaps it may be summed up in the general state- 
ment that its needs, its reasonable expectations and the exigencies of 
each particular case in it may be met and dealt with in such a degree of 
intelligence and efficiency as is in proportion as you may have subjected 
yourselves to and been influenced by the modern thought and practices 
among credit men of to-day. 

Here I would like to call your attention to the quite remarkable 
record of the past year in the matter of failures among the purely mer- 
cantile classes. How can it be explained? Why is it that more mer- 
chants, overstocked and unduly extended, were not forced to the wall? 

The answer is, there were two powerful restraining factors: 

First, the National Bankruptcy Law, insuring equal distribution of 
assets ; and 

Last, but in nowise least, the ability of the credit man to command, 
as never before, not only the information needed to enable him to deal 
intelligently with a distressed debtor, but the co-operation of other 
creditors in carrying the debtor over the period of distress. 

The fact that it has been generally recognized as futile to attempt 
to secure preferential settlements has, from the selfish standpoint alone, 
driven the credit man to foster and nurse the affairs of the debtor as the 
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wisest and most profitable alternative, and thus, in my opinion, the busi- 
ness lives of hundreds of well-meaning merchants who, caught suddenly 
in the back wash of our great wave of prosperity, would have perished 
miserably and unnecessarily if this had occurred in the days of our patch- 
work insolvency laws, and under conditions of general distrust among 
the creditor class, were saved. 

Certainly the present-day method is the more humane, and a study 
of loss and gain accounts will prove, I believe, that it pays, financially. 
From my own experience I know it to be a certainty. 

Again, the extension of credits has been put upon a more intelli- 
gent basis, because the credit dispenser is able, with his increased facili- 
ties for getting facts, to check over buying in the recklessly inclined. This 
one feature of the Clothiers’ Exchange system is worth all and more 
than it costs and has kept many a man in business and in the path of 
rectitude. The support given the Credit Men’s Association by the mem- 
bers of the Clothiers’ Exchange is one evidence of full recognition of the 
value and practicability of the co-operative idea. We do not need neces- 
sarily to be organized as trade bodies to reap these benefits. If we will 
but lay aside our old-time notions and get enthused with the idea that 
“Co-operation has taken the place of competition as the life of trade” 
we will open our business lives to the beneficent influence of this pro- 
gressive movement. 

There is another field in which co-operation among credit men has 
been found to be profitable, viz.: in the matter of adjustments, composition 
settlements, bankruptcy cases, or indeed any form of liquidation. 

Some of the adjustment bureaus which have had their origin in the 
local associations have shown what may be accomplished in the way of 
speedy and economical administration of the affairs of a failing debtor, 
but it is not necessary for you here in this city to organize a bureau in 
order to benefit from this kind of co-operative effort. You can act as 
individuals and profit thereby. Indeed, I suggest that you leave the 
adjustment bureau question out of consideration, at least until you are 
firmly established and numerically strong as a local organization. When 
that time comes it will be in order for you to look into the matter and 
decide whether or not such a bureau is practicable in this community. 

Finally, as to the credit men’s relation to his concern, discussion is 
unnecessary except to say that the credit man increases the efficiency 
of his department and his value to his house in that proportion in which 
he widens his horizon and broadens his business culture, and no credit 
man, nor, indeed, can any man, whatever his life work, grow healthfully 
and normally if he refuses to touch elbows with his fellows and to take 
cognizance of what his contemporaries are doing. 

Great wisdom has been displayed in legislative effort of the Asso- 
ciation. Our influence has been used sparingly, but when used it has 
been recognized and in most cases has been effective. We have been 
careful not to dissipate our influence by being constantly before our 
legislative bodies, but rather to conserve our energy so that when brought 
into action it commanded attention. 

Legislators, state and national, are learning to respect the opinion 
and listen to the appeals of the credit men. The potential energy locked 
up in ten thousand determined men must be reckoned with. 

I trust I may have been fortunate enough to have awakened your 
interest to a little greater extent, also to have proven to you that it is 
worth while to band together in an association through which, as another 
has said, “Credit men’s work is lifted to.a loftier plane.than mere barter, 
cunningly manipulated, and takes its place as a great and universal force 
in bringing about a higher and nobler civilization.” 
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A Few Paragraphs from President Pearce’s Annual Address Before 
the Cleveland Association of Credit Men Deserving 
of Special Consideration. 


“It seems but yesterday that I addressed you as your president-elect, 
but a year has since passed—a year of such financial conditions that the 
period of 1907 and 1908 will pass into history as one of intense interest 
to the business world. 

“You will perhaps recall in my address of a year ago reference to 
the fact that the prevailing situation would confront the credit man with 
new and unusual conditions, that the sudden shift in business affairs 
would demand new plans, added vigilance, and perfected systems to fit 
the new order of things. 

“That the machinery of the National Association of Credit Men 
and its affiliated branches has been equal to the great emergency, the 
statistics of our commercial agencies bear ample witness. These report 
that losses in strictly mercantile lines have not materially increased over 
the average for the past five years. In fact, they show that in Cleveland, 
there has been no increase at all in the number of failures. 

“Not since the organization of our association some ten years ago, 
have conditions so uncertain confronted the credit man. At no time, has 
been so difficult the question, “To ship or not to ship?” “To sue or not 
to sue?” Our associates in other departments could compare qualities and 
buy in quantities to suit the demand. The salesmanager could work his 
travelers a little harder, and perhaps by increasing territories, keep up 
the volume of orders. All these efforts have differed in degree rather than 
kind from ordinary activities. Upon the credit man, however, has 
devolved the peculiar responsibility to meet the abrupt change in condi- 
tions that have occurred. 

“We are now emerging from this long period of financial doubt and 
hazard. Unmistakable evidence of this is abundant. A crop of weeds 
has been removed from our commercial garden, and as a consequence 
is presented a sure prospect of the more thrifty growth of the plants that 
remain. The thorough education of our credit men, the crop of credit 
information gathered in former periods, has been thoroughly tested, and 
to-day the National Association of Credit Men, with its 66 branches and 
10,000 members, covering every state in the Union, is stronger, more 
compact, more efficient, than ever before. 

“T cannot but call your attention in this report to our Adjustment 
Bureau which has been so ably conducted during the year, and has been 
so efficient that business has come to it in great volumes. Additional 
room for its proper conduct has been urgently required, and officers in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building have accordingly been engaged. 
These new quarters are ample, and afford many needed facilities for 
handling the work. Our aim will be to bring about that high development 
of bureau efficiency which the best thought of the association is aiming 
to reach. 

“The prominence assumed by the Cleveland association in conjunc- 
tion with its sister associations in Ohio and aided further by many Ohio 
. business organizations was instrumental in placing the “Bulk Sales Law” 
upon the statute books of the state. The enactment of this law is a most 
important victory to the credit man. The law has already proven a deter- 
rent to the fraudulent transfer of stocks in bulk. Most important, it has 
been duly tested, and its constitutionality proven in litigation. 

“A high compliment was paid during the year by the National 
Association to our esteemed member, A. J. Gaehr. The recognition of 
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Mr. Gaehr’s ability and interest in legislative matters was manifested by 
his appointment on the National Legislative Committee. May we con- 
gratulate his electors in their discernment, and at the same time, claim a 
share of reflected honor. The high quality of his work has redounded 
to the great advantage of the whole association. 

“One of the most interesting, from some points of view the most 
interesting, of the features of your activities was the part taken by the 
Cleveland association in the Denver convention in June last. The Cleve- 
land delegation figured prominently in the proceedings, and a number 
of the important items of business transacted was introduced by the mem- 
bers of our party. Among those items might be mentioned the report on 
the National Currency Commission presented by Chairman Harry New. 

“Our membership has not increased materially during the past year. 
This need not be a matter of great surprise, however. Indeed, it perhaps 
might be a matter for self-congratulation that it has not decreased, in 
view of the financial conditions that have prevailed since the last report. 
We may perhaps congratulate ourselves that we have among our mem- 
bers so small a proportion of those, who, so frightened at the menacing 
storm, failed to appreciate the haven of safety afforded them. 

“Tt is a matter of regret that in this annual report, it becomes neces- 
sary to advise the membership of the withdrawal from its activities of a 
man whose efforts have been so largely responsible for its success. How- 
ever, we none the less congratulate Secretary Kenneth R. Taylor on the 
growth of his personal business, which makes it impossible for him to 
continue in our service. May his prosperity continue in the same measure 
in which he has contributed to ours. Mr. Taylor has said that he would 
continue for a time to act nominally as our secretary, and to act officially 
as occasion may require, until our needs in this direction can be properly 
filled. 

“My position as your executive officer has been intensely interesting 
and enjoyable. The real work has been done by your committees, who 
have served you intelligently, willingly, and well, and whatever measure, 
of success the year has brought to our association, to them the credit 
is due. 

“May I add in conclusion, that though the year has passed so quickly, 
it has left with me some of the most pleasant recollections of my life. 
New acquaintances have been formed and friendships cultivated, which 
I hope to continue throughout my life.” 


Condensed from Secretary Buck’s Report to Baltimore Association 
for Year Ending November 1, 1908. 


“During the year just closed we have added 60 new members 
to the association, and 30 to the bureau of information. Our active 
membership in the association is more than 400, and in the bureau 
150. The adjustment bureau has settled a large amount of claims at 
a cost not exceeding 3 per cent. to the creditors, and has distributed 
an average dividend of 50 per cent. A number of embarrassed 
merchants have been tided over and will pay in full. In order that 
you may realize the magnitude of our work, we report that during 
the last year we have had 71,300 inquiries and 355,000 references on 
the same. : 

“We are also issuing reports, from time to time, of all merchants 
on whom we have more or less damaging information; therefore, it 
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is plainly to be seen that every bureau member should have a full 
list of his customers filed with the bureau of information, as we only 
notify members who are interested. Recently one firm found on our 
delinquent list, when too late, the names of three parties who were 
indebted to it. The information we had on file would have pre- 
vented shipment of these bills. It is useless to say this house at 
once joined the bureau and sent in about 5,000 names of customers.” 


A SOURCE OF HEAVY LOSSES. 
Views of a Traveling Credit Man. 


A prominent business man in the course of an address made quite 
recently declared that 90 per cent. of mercantile failures are due to the 
fact that the expenses of the failed concerns are practically always under- 
estimated. In other words, 90 per cent. of the merchants who make a 
failure pay for carrying on their business more than the gross profits of 
the business. While this is a strong statement, credit men will not be 
inclined to dispute it, particularly so far as it relates to country merchants. 

In a very large proportion of instances in which the writer has inves- 
tigated the affairs of different customers he has found that no record was 
kept of the various expenses of the concern and of the amount drawn out 
by the proprietors. As a result the creditors were compelled sooner or 
later to accept anywhere from twenty-five cents to eighty-five cents on 
the dollar for their accounts. 

Several cases were found by the writer where the concerns—being 
partnerships—made either no record or only a partial record of the 
amounts drawn out by each partner for his own use. Neither partner 
in such concerns knew how much the other or he had drawn out of the 
concern during the previous year. One remarkable case was discovered 
where money and goods were taken by the stockholders of a corporation 
and no record or charge was made. 

Here undoubtedly lies a great field of work for credit men. The 
country merchant must be educated to the necessity of keeping an accurate 
record of all expense items and amounts used personally. The agencies 
too could help in a large measure if they would instruct their traveling 
reporters to make specific inquiry as to the expenses of merchants and as 
far as possible urge the keeping of such records. It would be found that 
many merchants have no definite idea of their expenses. A customer in 
talking over his affairs said that his expenses were $1 per day, and when 
the writer attempted to go into details with him he would scarcely listen 
and insisted that this figure was correct. He was, however, persuaded 
to give the general items and then it was proved that the expenses were 
$3 per day instead of $1. The merchant was chagrined at this revelation. 

There was another merchant who made the statement that he paid 
out $50 per year for interest. Instead of that sum it did not take long 
for a credit man who was looking into his affairs to figure out how he 
paid $300 a year for that one item. 

If you can know what a customer’s’ sales are and the cost of doing 
business you can very easily decide whether he is making any headway 
or not. If each credit man, when his customers ask for an extension 
of time on matured indebtedness would insist, as one of the conditions, 
that an accurate account be kept of all the items going into the cost of 
carrying on the business, the country merchant would soon be educated 
to the fact that the expense account is a very important item, and having 
discovered for himself that he was playing a losing game he would 
either stop the loss or give up before the loss became too great. 
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An Important Fraud Statute. 


In the address made before the recent annual meeting of the Cleve- 
land Association of Credit Men, the Hon, J. J. Sullivan, former United 
States District Attorney, referred to the federal statute given below, 
section 5480, as a weapon of the law of great importance in the hands of 
every man who extends credit. Mr. Sullivan said that every credit man 
should read it and reread it until he knows every word and intent thereof. 
He called attention to its breadth of scope in the punishment by peniten- 
tiary sentence of the man who conceived in his brain an artifice by which 
creditors may be defrauded. Practically speaking it seems as if every 
form of commercial fraud is indictable under the statute. 


Unitep States Revisep Statutes, SECTION 5480. 


“If any person having devised or intending to devise any scheme 
or artifice to defraud, or be effected by either opening or intending to 
open correspondence or communication with any other person, whether 
resident within or outside of the United States, by means of the Post- 
Office Establishment of the United States, or by inciting such other 
person to open communication with the person so devising or intending, 
shall, in and for executing such scheme or artifice, or attempting so to do, 
place any letter or packet in any post-office of the United States, or take 
or receive any therefrom, such person, so misusing the Post-Office Estab- 
lishment, shall be punishable by a fine of not more than five hundred 
dollars, and by imprisonment for not more than eighteen months, or by 
both such punishments. The indictment, information, or complaint may 
severally charge offenses to the number of three when committed within 
the same six calendar months; but the court thereupon shall give a single 
sentence, and shall proportion the punishment especially to the degree 
in which the abuse of the Post-Office Establishment enters as an instru- 
ment into such fraudulent scheme and device.” 


A Stamp Form Found Useful in a Collection Department. 


The following is a form of rubber stamp adopted some time ago by 
Wiebusch and Hilger, Limited, of New York: 

“Our records show that you have in the past allowed us 

to make drafts for your account and then send check to reach us 

after the draft has gone forward. 

“Kindly correct this by sending settlement far enough in 
advance to prevent draft, thereby saving much labor and expense. 
“Our drafts positively go forward on date advised.” 

The purpose in mind in preparing this stamp was to meet a condi- 
tion common to the collection department of nearly all concerns. A 
creditor advising of intention to draw on a specified date finds very 
frequently that the customer allows the date to pass without having 
remitted, but two or three days later a check is received covering the 
account in question. This postponement of action is due very likely to 
a willingness on the part of the customer to take a chance that the 
creditor is not going to carry out his threat. This stamp disabuses the 
customer’s mind, and generally has brought a remittance in time to pre- 
vent the mailing of the draft. ‘ 

The form is submitted with the hope that it may be suggestive to 
other members. 
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AN INTELLIGENT RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CORPOR- 
ATION OUR VITAL NEED. 


Aw Appress By Hon. Peter S. Grosscup, or Cuicaco, UNniTEp STATES 
Circuit JUDGE, BEFORE Missouri Bar ASSOCIATION. 


The following address made by the Hon. Peter S. Grosscup, Judge 
of the United States Circuit Court, before the Missouri Bar Association, 
December 12, 1907, is none the less timely because prepared in the stress- 
ful times of the last quarter of 1907. Indeed, it has gained force in 
the meanwhile and can be read with clearer judgment now, in the light 
which a year of slow recovery sheds upon it. The Legislative Committee 
of the National Association of Credit Men was so impressed with the 
need of some of the reforms in corporate management here outlined 
that it devoted considerable space to them in its report to the Denver 
convention, and at that convention the president of the Association was 
authorized to appoint a committee of five to study such problems as are 
outlined in Judge Grosscup’s address. 


* * * * * x * * 


“The constitution of the nation, and the constitutions of the several 

states, besides being the forms through which the people of the nation, 
' and the people of the states, have decided to govern themselves, are limi- 
tations laid by the people themselves, upon their own exercise of self- 
governing power, beyond which they will not go until after such delib- 
erate, careful, sober second thought, as is involved in the formalities of 
constitutional amendments. Character in the individual may be defined 
to be a fixed conception of life from which the individual will not depart 
on mere impulse or temptation. And what character is to the individual, 
the constitution of the nation, and the constitution of the several states, 
are to the people of the nation and the people of the states. It is no 
light thing, therefore, to dispose of a question of constitutional power 
when such question is fairly raised. Questions of constitutional power 
can not be disposed of by the mere assertion of a wish; and in that spirit 
I intend to present to you, in its constitutional setting, what I 
regard as our most pressing public question ; laying much more emphasis, 
however, upon the economic and human side of the question, than upon 
its mere constitutional side. 

“We are now well into the eighteenth year since the passage of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and well into the sixth year since Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration began actively to enforce it. Thus, so far as enact- 
ments make law, there has been a prohibitory law against the so-called 
trusts or big corporations for nearly five times the length of time it took 
to fight out the Civil War; and so far as a sincere and vigorous purpose 
to enforce law results in actual enforcement, the battle line against the 
so-called trusts or big corporations has been in action for nearly twice 
as long as it took to fight out the Civil War. 

“In its means of enforcement, as well as in its purpose, the Sherman 
Act was as comprehensive as language could make it. It withheld no 
power, civil or criminal, that the law-makers thought would contribute 
to the complete eradication of the supposed evil. It had been preceded 
in Texas, Kansas, Michigan and Maine by state laws directed to the 
same end, and was quickly followed by like laws in one-half of the other 
states, including New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
the West generally. 

“Have the so-called trusts or big corporations been exterminated? 
Have they been even diminished? Has the Sherman Act brought about 
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any decrease in the cost of living, or any increase in wages? Has the 
process of combining ceased? Has any specific, practical purpose of the 
Sherman Act, not present in the law as it has existed for centuries, been 
fulfilled? On the contrary, were I to call the roll of the so-called trusts 
or big corporations, organized since the Sherman law went into effect, 
I would be naming the largest ones in America to-day; an inspection 
made for me of a list of one hundred and twelve of the leading ‘so-called 
trusts or big corporations showing that all but thirteen have been organ- 
ized since the passage of that act. And if it be said that this is because 
the Sherman Act, until the past six years, was treated as a dead statute, 
I ask, how many of the so-called trusts or big corporations have been 
exterminated, or even diminished—what increase has there been in wages, 
or decrease in the cost of living—by what is admitted on all hands to 
have been a sincere and vigorous attempt to enforce the law during the 
administration of President Roosevelt? Injunctions have issued against 
the several packing houses that make up the meat industry; against cer- 
tain concerns in the drug business; and against certain other so-called 
trusts throughout the country; but in no case have these so-called trusts 
or big corporations been exterminated; in no case have wages or prices 
been affected ; in no case, except in minor detail, has anything been done 
that could not have been done as effectually under the common law that 
was in existence before the Sherman Act went into effect—that could not 
be done against individuals as well as against corporations; and though, 
in this respect, perhaps, the case of the Northern Securities Company is 
an exception, even in that case the several railroads that made up the 
Securities Company are managed now almost precisely as they were 
before the order of dissolution was entered. 

“Tf, then, the enactment of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was intended 
to exterminate the so-called trusts or big corporations, or to affect wages 
or prices, manifestly the Sherman Act has failed. If the entrance of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration upon a vigorous enforcement of that law was 
intended, as some of his more radical followers constantly give out, to 
exterminate the so-called trusts and big corporations, manifestly that 
feature of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration has failed. The organization 
of industry into corporate form does not cease. Neither wages nor prices 
arbitrarily change. That much, at least has been proven, And the rea- 
son that the organization of industry in corporate form is not ceasing, 
is because, as an effective, industrial agency to wield the energies of 
mankind, the corporate form, beyond any other form, is the most effective 
yet discovered. What government is to mankind politically organized, 
the corporation is to modern industry organized. It is on that account 
that the corporation is here at all; and it is on that account that it is here 
to stay. And not until men, in their general relations to each other, can 
safely dispense with government, will come a time when men, in their 
industrial relations, can safely dispense with industrial organization. 


“But though what I am saying means, perhaps, that the aim of the 
American public thus far, in its treatment of incorporated industry, is 
not directed toward the right mark, it does not mean, that in the great 
new industrial life that this generation of men is living, so largely an 
incorporated life, there is nothing that is wrong. Somewhere in that life, 
something is wrong; for while in the midst of material prosperity, the 
country was without contentment; and there must be something wrong 
in a prosperity that does not bring contentment—something, that in the 
nature of things, in some way pinches and wounds*some deep-seated 
human instincts. Nor does it mean that the administration of President 
Roosevelt has been a failure. As a preparation of the public mind for the 
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great practical thing yet to be accomplished, that administration has been 
a great success. 

“What, then, is the wrong that lies at the bottom of the popular 
disquiet, and what is the work yet to be done? I can best answer that 
question perhaps, in the statement of three facts. The first of these is, 
that not only is the corporation to modern industry organized, what 
government is to mankind politically organized, but, that as it is through 
effective free government alone that political power is diffused among 
the people, it is through the corporation alone that the ownership of the 
industries of the country can ever be widely diffused among the people; 
for outside the field of agricultural properties, property is not now held, 
each individual piece by some individual man ; between the man who seeks 
to own, and the thing to be owned, there is, throughout the industrial 
field, the state created intermediary called the corporation. 

“The second fact is, that though the industrial property of the country 
is not widely diffused among the people, the people have the financial 
means to bring about such diffusion—that it is on their individual wealth, 
poured through the financial streams into Wall Street, that all the great 
corporations now chiefly rest. 

“In the last annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency it is 
stated that there are in operation in the United States twenty-one thousand 
three hundred and ninety-six banks and banking institutions, with total 
deposits of over twelve billion six hundred million dollars. This does 
not include redeposits by one banking institution in another; nor does it 
include the large sums held by life insurance companies, in trust for 
their policy-holders; nor is it the sum total, as some conclude, of the 
many deposits of a given period, thus duplicating themselves many times, 
in any active times ; but is the sum the banks and banking institutions owe 
at the close of business of some designated day, on account of the deposits. 
What this huge total of nearly thirteen billion dollars does represent, is 
the individual wealth of the American public, that uninvested in the 
property of the country by the depositors directly, is put in the financial 
institutions of the country, from which it is, of course, eventually taken 
out for investment, chiefly by those who borrow it for that purpose. 

“To some extent these deposits represent what we call the working 
capital of the country—the particular amounts that the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the railway company, and other individual depositors 
always keep on hand in bank, to meet their current needs; and to some 
extent these deposits are kept in the bank vaults as reserve. But com- 
pared with the whole, neither this reserve nor this working capital is 
considerable. Inquiry of one of the greatest of the railroads, whose 
securities at present market values are between three and four hundred 
million dollars, disclosed that that road carries an average bank account 
of about one million, or less than one dollar for every three hundred of 
its market value. Inquiry of a leading merchant shows that his average 
bank balance is proportionately larger than this, but considerably less 
than one dollar in one hundred of the value of his establishment. Assum- 
ing that the enterprises of the country that require distinctive working 
capital are of the value of fifty billion dollars—nearly one-half of the 
country’s entire wealth—the bank deposits representing such working 
capital must exceed one billion of the nearly thirteen billion dollars that 
constitute the total of the deposits—an estimate unaffected, too, by the 
fact whether such working capital is first borrowed from the bank and 
then redeposited, as is often the case, or is in the first instance deposited 
out of the depositor’s own ready means. The truth is, that the great 
bulk of the thirteen billion dollars—a deposit without example anywhere 
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else in the world, and without example in any previous period of the 
world; a deposit that has grown more than 500 per cent. since 1880—is 
either utilized by the banks themselves, in their business of buying bonds 
in large quantities and selling them out at retail, or is loaned by the banks 
to those who are doing the actual business of the country, and carrying 
the corporate securities of the country. Or, stated in another way, the 
American people have to-day in bank, a sum of money unemployed for 
investment directly by themselves, but employed by a comparatively small 
borrowing class, that nearly equals, at their present market prices, the 
value of all the railroads of the country put together, stocks, bonds, and 
all; and that increased by what the people of the country individually hold, 
in the way of bonds, stocks and other corporate securities, constitutes 
almost the entire wealth on which the corporate business of the country 
actually rests. So much, then, for this great fact—the fact (to state it 
in still another way) that were all the banks and saving societies to liqui- 
date at once, paying back to the depositors at their present market prices, 
the corporate securities into which, through the small borrowing class, a 
great part of these deposits have gone, there would immediately turn up 
throughout every quarter of the country, and in direct possession and 
ownership of those of our people who have saved anything at all, in addi- 
tion to the corporate bonds and stocks already held by them, so large a 
part of the remaining corporate securities, that it could be truthfully said 
that the owners of the property of America were the people of America 
—the property that is incorporated as well as the property that is 
unincorporated. 

“The third fact is, that the people’s lack of ownership in the incorpo- 
rated property of the country is not because the men and women who have 
saved something have no wish to set these savings at work for some- 
thing more; nor that the workman and employee have no wish to have 
some proprietary part in the enterprise to which they are attached, but 
chiefly because, as the corporation is now organized and managed, there 
is no reasonable, secure way to set such savings at work, or to acquire 
such part. Toward the general diffusion among the people, of incorpo- 
rated property, both the national government and the states, thus far, have 
been entirely indifferent. They have acted as if, having invited settlers 
into some fertile new region, the hand of the states and nation were at 
once withdrawn—leaving the land without law. It is indeed, a thousand 
times worse than that; for such a region would be small and remote, 
while the region covered by the corporations of the country is bounded 
only by the nation’s boundaries, and lies close at every man’s door, At 
every turn of the year, we see some part of this region of incorporated 
property ravaged; but we stand still, never thinking perhaps that it is on 
account of just such ravages, and of the indifference of our national and 
state government, that the country’s richest property field is effectively 
withdrawn from popular occupation—that the whole institution of private 
property is suffering shocks that may eventually wreck it. 

“There is still another fact that must not be overlooked, and that is . 
that competition will never be effectually restored until the capital of the 
country, springing as it does from every quarter of the country, and from 
the energy and frugality of all her people, is at the call, not of those who 
would suppress competition, but of those who would encourage it; and 
that this will never be the case until the corporation, the only medium 
through which capital can effectively be wielded, becomes in the eyes of 
the people, a trustworthy medium for the wielding of the people’s wealth 
and energy. 

“What, then, is the work that confronts us? Should we, for the 
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sake of election tactics, be content to merely denounce or hawk at this 
industrial institution? Should we follow those so-called leaders who 
think that what it took the human race all its lifetime to build up, can be 
taken down in a day and without a jar? They have had the center of 
the stage for a good while back, and nothing practical has yet been 
accomplished. 

“Should we, on the other hand, go over to those who would leave the 
whole problem to time to work out—who would do nothing for fear that 
conditions might be disturbed? It is out of the do-nothing policy—this 
unrestricted license that has prevailed—that the problem has risen. But 
for that license the corporation scandals that confront us would not have 
been; had the corporations been known trustworthy institutions, the 
wealth of the country, instead of being poured into Wall Street—‘the 
great reservoirs,’ as Mr. Schiff puts it, speaking of the rich men of New 
York, ‘into which the little mountain streams pour’—would have been 
expended elsewhere in the development of the country’s industries—each 
community depending much more largely upon itself for the means of 
working out its own development. And had our development proceeded 
on such lines, the bank failures that have been startling us for the last 
few weeks, would not have occurred, nor the industrial concerns that are 
now in financial straits; for in nearly every instance, such bank failure 
has been due to some overleaping personal ambition having too easy access 
to great money deposits, and the financial difficulties of concerns in trou- 
ble have come from the fact that their plants and equipment have been 
furnished on borrowed money, payable on demand, when capital of that 
kind ought to be of a stable character. The industrial situation as. it 
exists to-day, justifies me in pausing here to elaborate this point, and 
perhaps I can best do that by an example I have in mind. 

“The example is a manufacturing concern that three months ago 
was one of the largest in its line, and one of the most prosperous in the 
country. To-day it is in the hands of receivers. The change is not due to 
loss of property, or loss of business orders; its property is the same as 
before, its business orders almost as large as they were before. The 
change was due solely to the fact that when the recent wave of financial 
uncertainty passed over the country, this concern was doing business, not 
on the stable basis of a paid-in capital, as would have been the case had 
its capital been invested capital, but upon the basis chiefly of a borrowing 
capacity at the banks—a borrowing capacity always uncertain and fluc- 
tuating, that, in the case of this concern, was cut down in a single day 
from three millions to two millions of dollars; thereby as effectually 
cutting down the productivity of the concern as if a million dollars’ worth 
of its property had been suddenly lost by fire or other catastrophe. Indeed, 
outside a few hundred thousand dollars represented by actual invested 
capital, the entire property and equipment of this concern, was this 
fluctuating borrowing capacity at the banks. 

“Now, one of the most important business facts that stare the 
country in the face to-day, is the fact that this business concern and its 
troubles are typical of hundreds of other concerns .and their troubles, 
throughout the country. The banks, taken as a whole, are sound; 
no banking system was ever sounder. The people in the ordinary walks 
of life are not in debt; never before has this class of people been so free 
from debt. The people in the ordinary walks of life are richer in their 
own right, than they ever were before; it is the people in the ordinary 
walks of life who have furnished, and who still own, as I have already 
said, the nearly thirteen billion dollars of bank deposits upon which the 
business and corporate activities of the country have chiefly drawn for 
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their financial foundations; and were the banks to pay off these people, 
not in currency, but with the commercial and corporate securities into 
which the bulk of these deposits have gone, the proprietorship of the 
country—the direct proprietorship of the commercial and corporate enter- 
prises of the country—would be in the immediate possession of the people 
free from debt. There has been no general over-production, such as in 
1893. A foreign trade, constantly expanding, lies open before us. All 
the normal conditions for continued prosperity, seem to be in sight. And 
yet during the past few weeks, industrial activities have greatly narrowed ; 
and for a year or so, as in the case of the business concern to which I 
have referred, are bound to continue narrower than through the years 
just past—bringing along with this condition of things, and as one of its 
direct results, greatly narrowed profits and a narrower labor field. 

“In looking for the cause of all this, there are many who for the 
time being blame it upon our currency system; others who blame it on 
the rich men of the country—an artifice of Wall Street, they say, to 
counterfoil the policies of the president; and still others who blame it on 
the president—the legitimate outcome, they insist, of the policies for which 
he has been standing. In my judgment, none of these are the real origi- 
nating causes. To reach the real originating causes, the search must 
go deeper. 

“The real cause that lies at the bottom of this industrial disturbance, 
is the same cause that has lain throughout all our years of prosperity at 
the bottom of the people’s unrest in the midst of prosperity—the tre- 
mendous shift that has taken place in this country, away from individual 
participation by the people of the country in direct ownership of the 
industries of the country; the fact, that though our great industrial 
structures, railroads, manufacturing concerns, commercial enterprises, are 
built in large part upon the wealth of the ninety and nine deposited in 
the banks, their immediate financial foundations are the capacity to borrow 
of the one, who borrows these deposits from the banks. And the real 
cause of this shift away from direct individual investment—this shift 
of our industrial structure from the solid basis of a stable, paid-in invested 
capital, to the sands of a capital fluctuating with the money market, is the 
inherent ineffectiveness of the present day corporation as a medium of 
ownership—the corporate untrustworthiness that prevents the people in 
the ordinary walks of life from making any direct individual investment 
in corporate enterprise. But for this, much of the thirteen billions now on 
deposit, would be in the direct ownership, by the people at large, of our 
great corporate properties. But for this, the capital that carries our 
great corporations, would be a stable capital, unexposed to these waves 
of uncertainty that periodically sweep over a people whose possessions 
are largely in the keeping of others. But for this, the banker himself, 
would be saved the temptations under which some of them have fallen. 
But for this, the money centers of the country—the places where indi- 
vidual accumulations are transmuted into property investments—would 
be, not in Wall Street wholly, but in the neighborhoods largely in which 
the accumulations arise. But for this, the disturbance that now encom- 
passes us would not have been. 

“No. No. The work to be done is not to tear down, nor yet again 
to let alone. The work to be done is to reform, if need be to rebuild this 
intermediary between the country’s wealth and the country’s industries 
—to readjust it to the American instinct for fair play, and for every man 
having a fair part in the affairs of life. In a word, the work to be done 
is to bring about such a transformation of the ownership of corporate 
industry, that the business of the country will not be carried by the one, 
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on the wealth of the ninety and nine—that the ninety and nine will be 
sharers in proprietorship, as well as contributors to the capital on which 
the proprietorship actually rests. 

“The detailed form that the work of corporate reconstruction should 
take, would be best performed perhaps, by a national commission; and 
such a commission would have for precedent the work done by Germany 
thirty years ago—a corporate reform that has almost disarmed German 
socialism except as an agitation against the unjust land laws of that 
country. At the present time, both in Germany and in France, every indi- 
vidual who has a little savings to his credit, goes to a bank in his own 
town and exchanges it for a certificate, not of bonds, but of proprietorship 
in the industry to which he wishes to attach himself; and in nearly every 
case the workmen and employees of the large industrial enterprises of 
those countries hold, and hold safely, a very considerable part of the 
proprietorship of the industry to which they are attached. But I shall 
not go into details now, but will confine myself to those fundamental 
principles that in their nature must lie at the foundation of the new 
corporate structure. 

“In this country the corporation is a creature of the executive depart- 
ment of the several states, and issues out of such department almost as 
a matter of course. Neither the object for which the corporation is 
formed, nor the amount of its capitalization, nor the character of the 
securities issued, commands any preliminary attention other than such as 
is merely perfunctory. Put your nickel in the slot and take out a charter, 
is the invitation that the states extend ; and in line before the slot machine, 
entitled to an equal place in the line, are the corporate projects con- 
ceived to defraud, as well as those that have an honest purpose. Neither 
is detained by so much as an inquiry. For indifference such as that, I 
would substitute, at the very threshold of the corporation’s application for 
existence, an honest, careful inquiry by some tribunal of government— 
a tribunal that will act only after it has heard—a hearing in which the 
public is represented by a district attorney on whom is thus devolved the 
duty, not merely of pursuing the horse after it is stolen, but of seeing to it 
that the door is locked before the horse is stolen. And what honest 
project, I ask, can object to such an inquiry. 

“The corporation as at present organized by the states, has license to 
issue all the securities it chooses—securities whose place in the corporate 
geologic stratification no ordinary mind can locate; and out of this have 
come the many instances of capitalizations that serve no purpose other 
than to exploit with one hand the consuming public, while baiting with 
the other that portion of the public, that with hard earned savings, is 
looking for some opportunity to help itself along in the race of life. No 
honest project needs license like that. Let the initial securities issued 
be related in a fair business way to the actual values put in. 

“Incorporated enterprise, just as private enterprise, should be given 
room to grow. A dollar turned into two, ten, twenty, if turned honestly, 
wrongs no one. Go forth, increase and multiply, is a command without 
which economic progress would not be. But in all this there is no need 
that the corporation should initially capitalize a projected success that 
if it exists at all, exists only ‘in the future. Let the securities issued on 
account of expected success, be issued only when success is established ; 
and let them be fairly related, as the enterprise grows, to the increased 
value of the actual earning power developed. And I can see no reason 
why in any honest enterprise, the question whether additional securities 
shall be issued, should not be made the subject of judicial inquiry. 

“But the restriction of capitalization to figures that are fair, will 
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accomplish little, if the declaring and paying of unearned dividends be 
left to those who are in control of the corporations; for it is not on the 
par value of securities, but upon the size and regularity of dividend pay- 
ments, that the public makes up its judgment as to values; and it is not 
on mere capitalization that the schemer in corporate securities counts, but 
upon his ability to make the public believe that the capitalization has an 
earning power. Take the well known case of some of the Chicago traction 
companies. Without dividends, the securities issued would have remained 
near zero, and that too, irrespective of how small the issue was; but with 
high dividends, paid year after year, until they were no longer questioned, 
the securities rose in the stock market to par, to double par, and beyond 
that, irrespective of how large the issue was. It was not the capitalization, 
but the high dividends regularly paid for a long period that did the trick; 
not real dividends in any honest application of that word to earnings, but 
trick dividends—dividends that stripped the enterprise of its power to 
keep up with its public duty; that let the enterprise gradually but surely 
run down; and that borrowed millions for dividends on the top of the 
depletion. Indeed, the whole transaction was a moral crime—a crime that 
robbed honest men and women of the accumulations of a lifetime—a 
crime that is not fully expiated either by arraigning before the bar of 
public opinion the men who got away with the plunder. I arraign as 
accessory before the fact, the people of the great state who, scrupulously 
honest in their individual dealings, issued to the projectors of this crime 
the readymade corporate weapon, without which the crime could not have 
been committed. 

“One thing more in the line of structural principles. Thefirst duty 
of every enterprise, incorporated or private, is to secure to the capital 
invested its eventual safe return, while paying on it from time to time, 
after payment of operating expenses, such fair returns for its use as the 
nature of the venture suggests. That is what capital always has the right 
to ask. But this having been accomplished, there are some enterprises 
now that take labor and management into partnership in the further 
disposition of the fruits of success. That kind of partnership is not 
compulsory, and is not usual. I would not make it compulsory; but I 
would try to infuse into the corporation of the future, an incentive and a 
spirit that would make it more usual—that would give to the workman, 
the clerk, the employee of every kind, an opportunity to share individually 
in the growth of the enterprise to which he is attached. This is not a 
mere philanthropic dream. The spirit will come when the employee feels 
that what he gets, he gets as a matter of contract, not as a matter of 
gift, and is as secure therein as in the corresponding interest of the 
employer ; and when the employer wakes up to the truth that as it is not 
by bread alone that men live, it is not for bread alone that men put forth 
their best work. And the incentive may be supplied by the application of 
those well-known powers of taxation, that instead of being wholly directed 
toward transferring to the government a part of the success of the suc- 
cessful, could be employed to bring about a wider diffusion of the per- 
manent fruits of success among those who by their labor had contributed 
to the success. This is not socialism. It may have the philanthropic 
spirit of socialism, but in its end and aim, it is the antidote of socialism— 
in any long look ahead the only antidote on which individualism can 
securely rely. 

“T hold no brief for the administration of President Roosevelt. The 
probability is that in the inner circles of the White House, I am not thought 
of as one of his family of friends. But this does not prevent me from 
expressing my belief that out of his administration, whether he sees it or 
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not, is coming the popular insight that is giving to the corporation its 
true place in the industrial and political structures of the future; not an 
alien institution that the people should destroy; nor an institution far 
away from the people, helpful in the economic outcome, but no part of 
them, or of their interests; but an institution of, and for the people; 
through economic evolution here to stay; and through intelligent recon- 
struction, capable of being made the medium through which will be 
diffused, on foundations as broad as the country itself, the property inter- 
ests of the country. The president has begun to speak for national incor- 
poration—for birth out of the loins of the nation, to live according to 
the laws of the nation, of those corporations whose business is coextensive 
with the boundaries and the life of the nation—and out of this will event- 
ually come, whether he sees it or not, the nation’s insistence that along- 
side the institutions of free government, through which the people of the 
nation work out their political ideals and self-governing instincts, shall 
be placed trustworthy corporate instrumentalities, through which the peo- 
ple of the nation may work out ideals and instincts just as universal, and 
just as persistent, as the ideals and instincts of self-government, 

“That the nation can constitutionally enter upon a national policy 
for corporations engaged chiefly in commerce between the states, I have 
no doubt. There is no doubt, to begin with, that the power of incorpora- 
tion is in the federal government. The national charters to national 
banks, are examples of that power. Likewise the national charters to the 
transcontinental railways. The question is not as to the power of the 
federal government to incorporate, but the power of the federal govern- 
ment over the subject-matter with which federal corporations will have 
to deal ; and in this connection, I see no occasion to encumber the question 
with discussions of the extension of federal power over local matters, 
such as the schools, and the like. Suggestions to that end are indeed 
wholly irrelevant and uncalled for—in some instances the creatures of 
loose thinking, and in more instances, artificial bugbears, deliberately set 
up to frighten the unthinking. Nor do I see any occasion to look for the 
power sought for under the sofas, or in the out of way corners of the 
constitution, such as in the clause to establish and regulate post roads; 
for upon the subject of federal incorporation all the power that is needed, 
stands plainly forth in the commerce clause of the constitution. 

“True it is that until the past few years, the commerce clause has 
not been invoked in support of such power. But that is not because the 
grant was not there, but because commerce did not yet need the grant. 
It is not the commerce clause of the constitution that has been growing 
—it is commerce that has been growing. Nationally incorporated rail- 
roads, as instruments of interstate transportation, have repeatedly been 
recognized by the Supreme Court as instruments of interstate commerce. 
And a careful reading of the beef trust injunction cases will disclose that 
the Supreme Court has already recognized that where in any industry the 
raw material chiefly originates in one set of states, to be manufactured in 
another, to be transported and sold in still others, the commerce thus 
resulting is commerce under the commerce clause of the federal constitu- 
tion. So much then, for the constitutional side of this subject. Let me 
return to its human side. 

“Do not misunderstand me—there is no way known before men or 
under heaven to legislate men into the possession of anything. All we 
can do by legislation, is to open the door—to hold out the opportunity. 
But that done honestly, effectively done—I rely on the instincts of the 
American to do the rest. 

“I stood once on a battleship, marvelling at what the lightnings did. 
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They lifted and lowered the anchor; they ran messages from the pilot 
house to the engine room; they lifted the ammunition from the magazine 
to the guns; they loaded the guns; leveled them to the mark aimed at} 
fired them; they lighted the ship when in friendly waters, and darkened 
her when in the waters of the enemy; they swept the seas with their 
Marconi equipment for a thousand miles around in search of whatever 
tidings the search of a thousand miles might bring; and through it all, 
the lightning remained as free as the lightnings that play in the summer 
clouds. The genius of man has not harnessed the lightnings—they work 
out his task only because the genius of man has given them the material 
agency, the open door, through which to work out their own inherent 
instincts. 

“What government is to mankind politically organized I have already 
said, the corporation, as an intermediary, is to industry organized. It is 
the pride of free institutions that they have diffused among the people 
the political power of the mass, But that is not the secret of successful, 
free government. The secret of the success of free government is, that 
by opening to the people the door to power, there has been awakened a 
universal instinct among men, and created the capacity successfully to 
exercise that instinct; so much so that it can be safely said that the suc- 
cessful government of the people, by the people, for the people, is not the 
product so much of the institution itself, as of the opportunity that the 
institution opens up. And what can be done with the political instincts 
of mankind, can be done with any instinct deeply imbedded in human 
nature. 

“Tt is for the reconstructed corporation then, as an effective, trust- 
worthy medium through which to work out one of the deepest and most 
insistent of human instincts, that I plead. I hold it up, it is true, as the 
ultimate fundamental solution of the merely economic problem of competi- 
tion. I hold it up as the final antidote of the kind of industrial disturbance 
in which we now are. Political power pyramided, until a class from 
among the masses wielded it all, was never free from deep disturbance ; 
nor will property holding power pyramided, until a class among the 
masses wields it all, ever be free from deep disturbance. But it is not the 
economic cause that I plead, nor the industrial cause. It is the human 
cause that I chiefly plead. 

“*The State, it is I,’ said Louis XIV of France. ‘In the will of the 
King is merged the will of the people,’ repeated Bossuet, Louis’s great 
preacher. And around this idea was built up the commercial and indus- 
trial policy, as well as the political power, of Louis’ times. 

“*The State, it is the People,’ replied John Somers and his English 
associates in the English Declaration of Rights, twenty-two years later. 
‘The State, it is the People,’ was repeated in the constitutions of every 
English colony springing up on this side of the Atlantic. And around this 
idea, until within our own times, has been built up the commercial and 
industrial policy, as well as the political power, of these United States. 

“But when within our own times there came the new great era of 
incorporated industry and commerce—an era that uncovered to mankind a 
world as new and as fertile in opportunity as the new world discovered 
by Columbus—there insidiously began to creep back into this new world 
some of the old ideas of the times of Louis—an oligarchy in corporate 
proprietorship as prejudicial to true commerce and true industry, and as 
unrepublican, as the political oligarchies from which the Anglo Saxon 
long since emancipated himself. 

“A new Declaration of Rights is due—the firm grasping by the people 
of one of those great formative principles of popular right that mark 
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every great turn in the road of progress. Within the next few months 
the great political parties will have fixed the direction of political thought 
and action for the next four years. The danger is that in the case of one 
of these parties, under cover of the present financial disturbance, a do- 
nothing policy in the way of corporate reform will be allowed to prevail ; 
and that in the case of the other, the policy declared will be either so wide 
of the real mark that ought to be aimed at, or so inherently destructive, 
that it ought not to prevail. The day has gone by, I believe, when the 
instinct of the nation, to have part and parcel in the great new life that 
has come to it, is to be satisfied by bread alone. It is not by bread alone 
that men live. The day has gone by, I hope, when the nation will be 
satisfied with a mere show of interest in the unsuccessful that is not real, 
and of indignation against the successful that is not merited. As Lincoln 
once said, all the people are not to be fooled all the time. A new Declara- 
tion of Rights, I repeat, is due—the firm grasping by the people, both those 
who have been successful and those who have been less successful, of the 
great fact, that only through an intelligent reconstruction of the corpora- 
tion can we become again, not only a nation governed by its people, but a 
nation owned by its people. And when that day comes, behind organized 
industry, as behind organized government, will be the full strength of 
every individual ; and behind every individual, the full strength of govern- 
ment and of industry.” 


Pittsburgh Credit Men Working for Amendments to Judicial Section 
of the State Constitution. 


The need of a Municipal Court for Pittsburgh and Philadelphia and 
some of the difficulties confronting the legislative committees of credit 


men’s organizations in those cities in their efforts to secure this establish- 
ment were shown in an interview with Judge John A. Evans of Common 
Pleas Court No. 3 on the question of a revision of the state constitution 
which appeared in the Pittsburgh Dispatch, November 25th, which in 
part reads as follows: 


Evits 1n JUDICIAL SECTION. 


“The most pressing evil under the existing constitution that presents 
itself to a member of the bench or bar is the judicial section. The courts 
of this county are very much behind in their work, nearly, if not alto- 
gether, two years, and that is a situation which ought not to be allowed 
to exist. The creation of an additional Court of Common Pleas has not 
materially affected the situation, and those who have given the subject the 
most careful thought are clearly of the opinion that the remedy is not by 
the creation of additional Common Pleas Judges. 

“We have a vast amount of business in this county that is of minor 
importance ; suits between individuals for small amounts, and, in the cum- 
bersome machinery of our Common Pleas Courts, too much time is wasted 
in the disposition of such business. There are many cases tried in the 
Common Pleas Court where the costs that are taxed exceed the amount 
in litigation. 

“There ought to be some way by which minor cases could be tried 
cheaply and promptly. At the present time a man with a claim for $25 
will hesitate before attempting to enforce its collection by judicial pro- 
ceedings. He will have to wait probably from two to three years before 
his case can be tried, and if unsuccessful, would be saddled with costs 
equal to the amount of his claim. 
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“There ought to be in this county a court with limited jurisdiction to 
try causes between individuals, which would be simple in its operation and 
prompt in the disposition of business. In my judgment, if such a court 
were created, with a provision that the cases should be tried without jury, 
unless a jury should be demanded by one of the parties to the suit, 
nine-tenths of the cases brought in that court would be tried without a 
jury and be tried with less than half the expense and in one-third of the 
time that they would be tried in the Common Pleas Court. What the 
man with the small claim demands more than anything else is that his case 
shall be promptly disposed of with the least possible expense. 

“Unfortunately under the present constitution the legislature is pro- 
hibited from creating such a court. An effort has been made by those who 
have seen the evil and believed that they knew the remedy to have the 
constitution amended giving this power to the legislature. But the effort 
has been unsuccessful and will be unsuccessful unless done by a constitu- 
tional convention.” 

The position taken by Judge Evans regarding the holding of a state 
constitutional convention to the end that the legislature may be empowered 
to provide for the erection of minor courts in principal cities was 
acknowledged by the Pittsburgh association in the following letter: 


“Hon. Joun A. Evans, 


Judge Common Pleas Court No. 3, City. 

Dear Sir—The Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men, composed of 
over 500 of the largest commercial houses, banking institutions and 
manufacturing concerns, desire to express their gratification at the 
thought that so eminent a champion of the minor courts, as yourself, 
a appeared to lead us toward the establishment of this much needed 
reform. 

Your remarks along this line, as set forth in the Dispatch of this 
date, meets with our hearty approval. There is no question but that the 
great need of such a court is apparent to the most casual observer and 
the necessity therefor is increasing from day to day. Our association 
realizes the importance of this matter as much if not more than any 
other body of men. 

It has been the intention of this committee to go before our legisla- 
ture, praying for the necessary legislation for the establishment of such 
a court, and our association will be exceedingly glad if we can be of any 
service to the Bar Association, relative to your very proper ideas, as 
outlined in the article referred to. 

Yours very truly, ‘ 
' C. A. RINEHART, 
(Of Jones & Laughlin Steel Company) 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 
J. T. WALsH, 
(Of Frick & Lindsay Co.) 
Vice Chairman Legislative Committee.” 


Judge Evans replied to Secretary A. C. Ellis of the Pittsburgh 
Association of Credit Men that he was very glad that so strong an organ- 
ization as that body was alive to the importance of the subject. 

Many lawyers, since reading the interview in the Dispatch and its 
first announcement of the proposed state constitutional convention, have 
given their endorsement of the idea and are anxious that the next 
legislature take active steps toward calling such a convention. 
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Are Obligations Assumed by a Receiver in Continuance of a 
Bankrupt Business Preferred Claims? 


A member inquires of the Legal Bureau what relief he has against 
a receiver who has not paid for goods ordered by him while continuing 
the business of the firm. 

It seems that under the bankruptcy act, expenses incurred by a 
receiver or trustee in continuing the business of the bankrupt estate are 
preferred claims. As a receiver, however, can only continue such business 
if he be allowed to do so by an order of the court, those claims will only 
be preferred provided they come within the terms of the court order, and 
= one dealing with the receiver is bound to know the terms of that 
order. 

The person aggrieved by the failure of the referee to pay the bill 
may either obtain permission from the court to bring suit against the 
receiver, or wait until the final settlement of the account, and object in 
case arrangement is not made for payment of the claim as a preferred 
claim. 

The latest case apparently on the subject is in re. Erie Lumber 
Company, reported 17 Am. Bankruptcy Rep., p. 689. In that case, two 
receivers had conducted the business by order of the court. .Some of the 
claims were for goods ordered by the receivers as provided for by the 
order allowing them to conduct the business, while other goods did not 
come within the allowance of the order. The court held that all of the 
goods ordered by the receivers and delivered to them within the terms 
of the court order allowing them to conduct the business, were preferred 
claims and should be paid out of the estate first, after deducting the liens 
on the estate; while those firms which sold goods to the receivers which 
goods the receivers had no right under the court order to purchase, could 
hold the receivers on their bond. The court says at page 704, quoting 
from the case of Wallace vs. Loomis, 97 U. S., 146: 

“The power of a court of equity to appoint managing 
receivers of such property as a railroad, when taken under its 
charge as a trust fund for the payment of incumbrances, and 
to authorize such receivers to raise money necessary for the 
preservation and management of the property, and make the 
same chargeable as a lien thereon for its repayment, cannot, at 
this day, be seriously disputed. It is a part of the jurisdiction 
always exercised by the court by which it is its duty to protect 
and preserve the trust funds in its hands.” 


The court further says at page 704, quoting from the opinion in 
Union Trust Co. vs. the Illinois Midland Co., 117 U. S. 435: 

“Its power to do this does not depend on consent, nor on 
prior notice. Consent is desirable, but is seldom practicable, 
where the debts exceed the value of the property. Though prior 
notice to persons interested, by notifying them as parties, first, 
requiring them to be made parties if they are not, is generally 
the better way, yet many circumstances may be judicially equiv- 
alent to prior notice. A full opportunity, as in this case, to be 
heard, on evidence, as to the priority of the expenditures and of 
making them a first lien, is judicially equivalent.” 


The court in the Erie Lumber Co. case expressly holds that the 
court is authorized to order a continuation of the business of a private 
corporation, and is not limited to continuing the business of a railroad 
or other quasi public corporations, and cites in support of that decision, 
Union Trust Co. vs. Illinois Midland Co., 117 U. S. 435. 
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The court speaking of goods sold to the receivers for which the 
vendors had received no receivers’ certificates, says at page 705: 

“On the same footing with the receivers’ certificates, stand 
all the claims for logs sold to the receivers under the order of 
the court. In one of these claims the title had been vested in the 
Citizens’ Bank of McRae under a bill of sale given as security 
by the Erie Lumber Company before any of the proceedings in 
bankruptcy. The logs were sold to the receivers pursuant to the 
order of the court authorizing the latter to buy lumber and other 
things necessary for carrying on the business. This claim, and 
similar ones, represent, therefore, part of the authorized oper- 
ating expenses, and are to be paid subject to their ratable contri- 
bution to wages and attorney’s fees, together with the receivers’ 
certificates.” 


Proposed Rules for the Improvement of Bankruptcy Administration. 


Experts in bankruptcy matters have frequently declared that such 
improvements as are to be made in the national bankruptcy system should 
be aimed primarily at its administration rather than at the law itself, for 
it is in the former that nearly all the evils, against which complaint is 
common, lie. 

Accordingly the rules for guidance of receivers and trustees in 
bankruptcy which have been suggested to the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New York by Lindsay Russell, Esq., 
of the New York Bar, are timely and deserve the earnest consideration 
of commercial lawyers and credit men. It would be well if they aroused 
discussion at meetings of local credit men’s associations and if the con- 
clusions which were reached could be assembled so that the best thoughts 
in this important matter could be made the basis of a progressive move- 
ment in bankruptcy administration. 

A full statement of the suggestions is the following: 

ReE-ADMINISTRATION OF BANKRUPTCY RECEIVERSHIPS. 

1. The employment of a firm of official or court accountants. (This 
is the practice in England.) 

Under the present plan receivers may engage accountants 

but the expense is prohibitive where the assets are small and in 

large cases their bill is generally questioned. 

2. Standardization of accountants reports in bankruptcy to show: 

a. Present condition of assets and their estimated value at 
the then market price. 

b. Book value. 

c. List of preferred claims (which should be paid imme- 
diately by the receiver). 

d. List of creditors with addresses. 

e. List of debtors with addresses. 

f. Statement of causes which produced failure. 

3. Accountants to prepare a report as soon as possible after the 
receiver is appointed. One copy to be filed with the receiver and one with 
referee. 

4. Uniform receivers’ reports. 

5. Standard printed forms for receivers’ vouchers. 

6. Custody of bankrupts’ books to be with accountants after receiver- 
ships are terminated. ; 

7. Preparation of schedules by accountants. 

Delays of months’ duration occur under the present system. 
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8. The compensation to such accountant shall be: 

Where the assets of the bankrupt estate are $2,500, or 
under, shall not exceed $50. 

Where the assets are between $5,000 and $7,500, such com- 
pensation shall not exceed $75. 

For every $5,000 assets, over and above $5,000, the com- 
pensation shall be an additional $10. 

Where the assets of the estate are $50,000, or over, the 
compensation shall be fixed by the court. 


TRUSTEES. 


1. Special checks for dividends, which shall be mailed to creditors, 
the proper endosement of which is to constitute a receipt. 
2. Dividend sheets to be prepared by accountants. 
The administration of almost every estate is arrested from 
one to six months by the delay in preparation of dividend sheets. 


RULES FOR GUIDANCE OF RECEIVERS. 


1. Immediately upon appointment and qualifying, a receiver shall 
notify the official certified public accountant, who shall make, as soon 
as possible, a report of the affairs of the bankrupt estate, giving the 
following information: 

(Same as No. 2 under heading Regarding Administration Under 
Bankruptcy Receiverships. ) 

The original of this report shall be immediately filed with the 
receiver, and a duplicate original with the referee when appointed. 

The compensation to such accountant shall be: 

(Same as No. 8 above.) 

2. All vouchers for the receiver shall be in standard form, as follows: 


Received from , receiver, the 


dollars ($ 
(here state services rendered, or goods 
sold, or other cause for purchase or payment of money). 


(Signature. ) 
These receipts shall be numbered consecutively and shall be of a 
size convenient for filing with accounts. 


No other vouchers, except in special cases, will be accepted by 
receivers. 


RULES FOR TRUSTEES. 
Dividend checks shall be in the following form: 


Name of bank 
Pay to the order of (insert name of creditor) 


Dollars 
dividend on 
against bankrupt estate of 


Proper endorsement of this check is a receipt for the same. 
No other receipt is required. 
When the receiver is appointed all books of the bankrupt estate shall 
be listed, and when the receivership is terminated delivered to the official 
accountant. 


Trustees shall have the dividend sheets in each case made out by the 
accountant. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
Baltimore. 


The Credit Men’s Association of Baltimore gave its twelfth annual 
banquet at the Hotel Belvidere, November 24th. Before dinner was 
served a business session was held during which President La Motte 
made his annual address and other officers and committees made their 
reports. A portion of Secretary Buck’s report will be found elsewhere 
in the BULLETIN. 

The election of officers followed resulting in the choice of the follow- 
ing: Geo. L. Irvin, president; Wm. C. Rouse, first vice-president; W. J. 
Carter, second vice-president; W. K. Bartlett, treasurer, and S. D. Buck, 
secretary. 

The principal guests at the dinner were President F. M. Gettys and 
Secretary Chas. E. Meek, of the National Association, Judge Henry 
Stockbridge and Mayor J. Barry Mahool, of Baltimore. Secretary Buck 
acted as toastmaster. 

Judge Stockbridge urged the credit men of the country to continue 
even more vigorously their fight for uniformity of law throughout the 
states for the lack of uniformity as much as anything else, he said, is a 
cause of a growing lack of respect for the law and the courts and con- 
sequently tends to public unrest. 

Mayor Mahool told briefly why Baltimore had come through the 
panic with so little serious harm. 

President Gettys and Secretary Meek received enthusiastic greetings 
as they arose to speak and their addresses were deeply impressive of the 
work which lies before the Association to perform. 

After the addresses, President-elect Irvin in a graceful speech 
presented the retiring president, Mr. La Motte, with a beautiful hall clock 
as a token of appreciation of his devoted services in behalf of the 
Baltimore association. 


Boston. 

A meeting of the board of directors of the Boston Credit Men’s 
Association was held at Hotel Tuileries, December first, taking the 
form of a complimentary dinner to John R. Ainsley, one of the most 
loyal supporters of the Boston association, who is about to take a trip 
around the world with Mrs. Ainsley. 

The entertainment was furnished by John Orth, one of the best 
known pianists of New England, by Nathan Haskell Dole, a speaker 
and writer of rare ability, who read a number of his own selections, 
including a witty account of Mr. Ainsley’s supposed journey written 
after the style of Byron’s “Childe Harold” entitled “Childe Ainsley,” 
by Albert C. Orcutt, who sang entertainingly, and by Carl Dreyfus in 
a short speech. The affair was one of unusual pleasure. 


Buffalo. 


At the meeting of the Buffalo Credit Men’s Association, held 
November 12th, the principal speaker was W. R. Merrill, Jr., of Chicago, 
secretary of the National Fire Protective Association, who told of the 
splendid far-seeing work of his association. He told of its beginning, 
how seventy large business organizations came together to see what 
could be done to reduce losses by raising the standard of non-combustible 
material in construction work, how a laboratory had been founded and 
developed which had passed upon a thousand articles every month putting 
them through the severest test to which they would be exposed in case of 
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conflagration and how as a result, these articles have been graded as to 
their fire-resisting qualities. Mr. Merrill also went into the value of up-to- 
date fire appliances as credit assets and compared annual losses by fire 
with other national expenses, showing that in no other department is 
waste and expense to the community looked upon with such complacency 
as in the department of fire losses. 

Preceding Mr. Merrill’s address the members were entertained by 
a mock trial in which Governor Hughes was the prisoner at the bar 
accused of the egregious offence of upholding the constitution of the 


state. Judge Dooley’s verdict lost itself in the laughter and applause 
which it provoked. 


Chicago. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, held November 18th, presented a variety of subjects which were 
certain to reach the interest of all. Geo. M. Krebs made an address on 
“The Art of Expression in Business ;” Frederick P. Vose, secretary of 
the Electrical Trades’ Association of Chicago, spoke on ‘Co-operative 
Credit Protection,” as experienced in his association, and Chas. E. 
Schramm, secretary of the Credit Department Methods Committee of 
the Chicago association, submitted a partial report on answers received 
from the members to the credit department to questions cited on page 739 
of the November BULLETIN. 

In showing the value to its members of the Electrical Trades’ 
Association, Mr. Vose said in part: “When a debtor cannot, or will not, 
pay admitted obligations our members are notified and they refuse to 
sell to him except for cash upon delivery. The association collected 
$286,000 for its 200 members this year, an average of $1,400. Our 
dues are $30 a year, so the members saved money, the difference between 
$30 and $140, the ten per cent., which a collection agency would have 
charged for the service given. We maintain that the plan of our associa- 
tion is legal. It has the support of several court decisions.” 

Mr. Krebs in his address argued for an excellent knowledge of litera- 
ture which, he said, is of more value to the business man than a training 
in mathematics, for the man of business who is a good reader is best 
able to judge men, their character and methods. 

Cincinnati. 

The Cincinnati Credit Men’s Association held its annual meeting 
at the Business Men’s Club, Tuesday, November 24th. Sixty members 
attended the meeting which was preceded by a reception to those new 
members that had been secured during the past few months and following 
this reception came the dinner at which the speaker was Dr. Robert 
Brooks, Professor of Political Science at the University of Cincinnati. 
Dr. Brooks took as his subject, presidential campaigns and their effect 
on business. In addition to Professor Brooks, a short talk was delivered 
by Fayette H. Elwell on the “Relation of Incompetent Book-Keeping to 
Bankruptcy.” 

Following these Ernest Troy, an old friend of the association, spoke 
a few words on the subject of losses on time sales. He held up to ridicule 
the guarantee of bank deposits by presenting a very clever argument to the 
effect that a law should be introduced into Congress calling for a gov- 
ernment guarantee of the payment of all sales on time, the fund from 
which the payment should be realized to be derived from assessments 
on all business houses. 

President Samuel Mayer in his report called attention to the necessity 
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of more activity in securing new members. A spirited discussion followed 
and every man agreed to do his share in securing at least one new 
member. 

Since the meeting several applications for membership have already 


been received but have not yet been acted upon by the new executive 
committee, 


Cleveland. 


The Cleveland Association of Credit Men held its annual meeting 
this year in the auditorium of the Chamber of Commerce. This is the 
first time the association has made use of this large hall and the attend- 
ance of 301 was the gratifying result of the experiment. 

With the assistance of Congressman T. E. Burton, the association 
had secured as speaker of the evening Senator Everett Colby, from New 
Jersey, and the large outpouring of members and their friends was 
evidence of the high opinion in which Mr. Colby is held on account of 
his reputation as a tireless fighter against improper government—munic- 
ipal, state or national. 

Other speakers of the evening were: Hon. J. J. Sullivan, former 
United States District Attorney in the Cleveland district; Rev. Louis 
Wolsey, of the Scovill Avenue Temple; Harold Remington, Esq., Referee 
in Bankruptcy of Cuyahoga County, and Geo. Puchta, president of the 
Queen City Supply Co. 

President J. B. Pearce read his annual report, extracts from which 
will be found elsewhere in this issue of the BULLETIN. 

C. J. Whipple, chairman of the Membership Committee showed that 
in spite of a larger number of lapses than usual during the past year the 
membership still stands at 712. 

W. E. Clarke, chairman of the Legislative Committee, referred to 
the more important lines of work followed during the past year the 
most encouraging feature of which was the passage in Ohio of the Bulk 
Sales Law for which all the Ohio associations had worked. He pointed 
with gratification to the fact that the Common Pleas Court of Cuyahoga 
county had upheld its constitutionality. 

W. M. Pattison, chairman of the Fraudulent Failure and Prosecution 
Committee referred briefly to the several cases which have been investi- 
gated but inasmuch as two of the more important cases had not been 
finished, he reported that no definite result could be announced. 

E. P. Beebe, chairman of the Business Literature Committee read 
an interesting report showing that his committee had been publishers 
during the year of the Cleveland Local Bulletin, which had been issued 
regularly each month and had been widely distributed in Cleveland and 
among all affiliated branches of the National Association. 

Bernard Bigsby, Jr., chairman of the Mercantile Agency Committee 
dwelt especially upon the wide circulation given to the warning that 
members be careful about making transactions with collection agencies 
whose reputation is not favorably known, especially where such agencies 
ask for fees in advance of work done. The report also urged hearty 
co-operation with the mercantile agencies in giving them information 
regarding changes in the methods of payment of their customers. 

W. B. Fish, of the Management Committee of the Adjustment 
Bureau spoke of the increase of co-operation and of the decrease of 
indifference on the part of members and business houses generally in 
regard to taking their insolvent claims to the bureau for attention. Mr. 
Fish showed that in the matter of fees and local expenses the bureau 
has been able frequently to save creditors very considerable sums of 
money. 
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President Pearce in introducing Senator Colby paid him a high com- 
pliment as a man standing fearlessly for reform in all grades of political 
life and especially for the abolishment of the granting of perpetual fran- 
chises in municipalities. Senator Colby was received with much enthu- 
siasm which he acknowledged by saying that he could tell he had an 
audience who like himself had faith in reform. Speaking for his own 
state, New Jersey, he said he was glad to say that legislation passed 
during the last two or three years could be charged directly to the credit 
of reform. He referred to set-backs in the work of reform, but such, 
he said, were but temporary obstacles. Senator Colby took as the topic 
of his address, “The Duty of the Business Man in Politics.” He stated 
that before attempting reform, it was well to ascertain what it was that 
needed reforming and how it should be proceeded against; that business 
men frequently take but little active interést in politics because they are 
dissatisfied with conditions and see no speedy way in which matters can 
be remedied; that while the party in power at the time had its defects 
the opposing party would soon disclose other similar defects when it 
gained control and that a new party arising, promising a platform free 
from all iniquitous defects, may in time become contaminated and not 
“make good” in the permanent improvement which it had promised at 
the outset. Mr. Colby said that the remedy was to be found in the 
exercise, by every man, of his best personal judgment, and the following 
of his conscience, and not by the bowing down to a boss or the surrender 
to a ring or to a group of financially interested men. In putting principle 
and honor above party he quoted the historic utterances on the subject of 
Washington, Lincoln, Hoar, Roosevelt and others. 

The Hon. J. J. Sullivan made an address specifically on Section 5480 
of the United States statutes, showing its broad scope in its intention to 
punish, by a penitentiary sentence, the man who conceives in his brain an 
artifice by which creditors shall be defrauded. Mr. Sullivan impressed 
upon his hearers the great importance of this weapon of the law of the 
land in the hands of every man who extended credit, and said that each 
member should not alone read it, but commit by heart its every intent and 
word. 

President Pearce, in assuring Mr. Sullivan of the appreciation of 
the association of his very valuable discourse, said that the next copy 
of the Cleveland bulletin would contain Section 5480 in full. 

The meeting was also addressed by the Rev. Louis Wolsey, George 
Puchta, of Cincinnati, president of the National Association of Supply 
and Machinery Dealers, and Harold Remington, Referee in Bankruptcy 
of Cuyahoga county. 


Columbus. 


The Columbus Association of Credit Men held its meeting November 
16th at the Chittenden Hotel. President H. E. Smith presided. The 
Membership Committee presented eight applications for membership, all 
of which received the approval of the meeting. 

After several committee reports had been heard the chairman stated 
that inasmuch as credit insurance had been discussed before the associa- 
tion from the standpoint of those who buy credit indemnity, it had been 
deemed proper to give the members a chance to hear the argument of the 
credit insurance companies and that E. A. Grant, of the American Credit 
Indemnity Company and R. M. Morrison, of the Ocean Audit & Guaranty 
Co., had consented to discuss the merits of their business before the 
association. 
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Both Mr. Grant and Mr. Morrison brought out the arguments most 
frequently made against credit insurance but declared that the adverse 
criticisms were due to a mistaken idea of the policy contract and would 
be fully met if the concern taking a contract would study the needs of 
its business and arrange for a contract based upon those needs and not 
leave the determination of the policy wholly with the insurance agent. 
After this step had been taken the requirement was, they said, the exercise 
of the utmost good faith between the insured and the insurer, to the end 
that the contract and relations under it be made suitable both for the 
protection of the insured and the fair treatment of the insurer. 


Denver. 


The regular meeting of the Denver Credit Men’s Association was 
held on November 10 at the Colorado Traffic Club with sixty-five members 
present. President Mayer read a letter from the Cleveland Association 
of Credit Men stating that that association was sending to the Denver 
association engrossed resolutions of thanks as a slight evidence of their 
appreciation for the courtesies of their reception at the Denver con- 
vention. Mr. Griffith moved that the secretary be instructed to write 
the Cleveland Association of Credit Men thanking them for the testimonial 
received. 

Extracts from Bulletin No. 4, dated November 2 and issued by the 
National office, were then read to the meeting. 

Chas. D. Griffith, chairman of the Legislative Committee then spoke 
on necessary legislation. Among other items Mr. Griffith declared that 
a bill should be put through defining samples as baggage and fixing a 
certain amount of recovery from the railroads for loss of samples. 
Also the law now in existence on financial statements, while good as to 
individuals does not, said Mr, Griffith, apply to corporations, and an 
amendment should be added making the officers of a corporation liable 
for a false statement. Mr. Griffith further said that the exemptions 
should be amended regarding homesteading. He asked all members to 
assist the committee and give them suggestions as to changes which 
should be made in the commercial laws of Colorado and stated that the 
committee would endeavor to make all amendments possible during the 
coming session. 

President Mayer talked on the advisability of holding a “salesman 
banquet” this year, and asked for a free discussion pro and con on the 
subject. After considerable discussion Mr. Downer moved, and it was 
voted, that a “salesman banquet” be held in December, and that the 
expense of the banquet should be borne by houses attending. 


Detroit: 


The November meeting of the Detroit Credit Men’s Association 
was in the form of a banquet at the Tuller hotel, November 25th, and all 
of the members agree it was one of the most beneficial sessions in the 
history of the association. 

After dinner a brief business meeting was held. At the request of 
the National Committee on Credit Department Methods several important 
questions pertaining to the proper handling of a credit department were 
discussed. President Edmund Hobbs, A. E. Johnson, Charles A. Simon, 
F, R. Hamburger, C. B. Sawyer, W. H. Roberts, George A. Corwin gave 
their views on the subject and offered valuable suggestions. 

The address of the evening was delivered by Norman B. Conger, 
the local United States weather bureau inspector, on “How the Weather 
is Made and Where It Comes From.” During his talk Mr. Conger 
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impressed on his hearers the value of the weather bureau service to the 
business man. Another feature of the program were several vocal selec- 
tions rendered by W. G. Lerchen. 


Duluth-Superior. 

The Jobbers’ Credit Association held a meeting and dinner Nov ember 
5 at the St. Louis Hotel. 

President Cross presided and stated that hereafter a regular monthly 
meeting of the association would be held, the date determined upon 
being the second Tuesday of each month. 

President Cross also named the membership of all the committees 
for the year. These committees cover the following subjects ; legislation, 
entertainment, membership, bankruptcy law, insurance, credit co-operation, 
credit department methods and currency. 

Following the appointment of the committees, R. W. Higgins 
addressed the meeting on credit co-operation. He recommended the 
inquiry blanks used by many members and endorsed by the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

F. E. Church gave an interesting talk on business methods, with 
particular reference to the use of property statement forms. In looking 
over various forms of property statements as used by different concerns, 
he said he had discovered that in many there were missing the important 
questions of “Annual sales.” “If any merchandise creditors hold security, 
if so, in what form,” and “What part, if any, of accounts or bills receivable 
have been put up as collateral security?’ Mr. Church also recommended 
the insertion of this feature, “List of fire insurance companies in which 
policies are carried.” 

A. T. Rock of the law firm of Rock & McMahon, addressed the 
meeting, and recommended the endorsement by the association of certain 
matters of legislation now pending in Congress. 

President Cross urged all members to get at once into the work of 
bringing into the association every concern which should be within its 
membership. 


Indianapolis. 


The annual meeting of the Indianapolis Association of Credit Men 
was held at the Grand Hotel October 9. The election of officers resulted 
in the choice of the following: J. E. Stilz as president; Harry A. 
Jeffries as vice-president; Frank H. Goheen as secretary, and Aaron 
Wolfson as treasurer. 

The executive committee at a meeting held October 23 decided to 
hold monthly association meetings instead of the quarterly meetings. 
The change was found necessary by the amount of work which the 
association was finding itself called upon to dispose of. 


Lexington. 


On November 12 the regular quarterly dinner and meeting of the 
Lexington Credit Men’s Association was held with twenty members 
present. The election of officers for the ensuing year took place, resulting 
in the choice of the following: R. D. Norwood, as president; T. B. 
Bayless, as vice-president. 

Resolutions extending the sympathy of the members in the death 
of their associate, William Mansfield, were passed and a copy ordered 
sent to the family of the deceased. 

The secretary was instructed to send a supply of blank cards to 
each member for the daily recording of new customers with the associa- 
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tion’s exchange cabinet. It was also voted that each member be requested 
to furnish the secretary’s office with the names of all merchants in the 
territory served by Lexington who have been found unreliable, also 
a short statement of the transactions upon which opinions were based, 
After some discussion it was decided that the association should under- 
take to raise a prosecution fund and that each member be requested to 
subscribe $100.00 subject to a call of 10 per cent. for the prosecution of 
any one case. The officers were instructed to prepare the proper blanks 
for securing such pledges. Practically all of the members present indi- 
cated that the firms they represented would subscribe to such prosecution 
fund. 

The regrets of the association in losing from Lexington Simon 
Ades, who had been a valuable member, were formally expressed and 
it was voted to recommend him to the association at Louisville where 
he goes. ; 

A resolution was also adopted instructing the secretary to furnish 
each member with a rubber stamp for use on bill heads and statements 
worded as follows: “Members of the National and Lexington Credit 
Men’s Association :.” 

The subject for discussion at the meeting was “Credit Department 
Methods.” Under these headings: 

“Opening a new account”—T. B. Royster of the Lexington Dry 
Goods Company. 

“How to keep credit information available’—Allen Zaring of the 
Zaring Grain & Mill Co., Richmond, Ky. 

“Interest on past due accounts’—J. A. Cain of the Hope Mills, 
Versailles, Ky. 

“Furnishing exchange reports to the secretary’—T. B. Bayless, of 
Williamson-Bayless Co., Lexington. 

. ‘Handling insolvent and fraudulent debtors’—Jos. Le Compte, of 
the Lexington Roller Mills Co. 

Following each talk there was a general discussion and exchange 
of information and suggestions, 

Recommendation was made that the officers and directors consider 
the advisability of having the secretary. make up a list of reliable attorneys 
in each county to whom the members might send their claims and requests 
for information. Report upon this recommendation is to.be made at a 
forthcoming meeting. 


Los Angeles. 


The November meeting of the Los Angeles Credit Men’s Association 
was an exceedingly interesting event for its members. The address was 
by W. C. Kennedy, Esq., and the subject was, “Principle and Practice of 
Obtaining Security.” Mr. Kennedy said, “The main essence of a sale 
is its security which is vastly more important than the profit which could 
be figured out. It is the good faith of the purchaser, his known integrity 
and habits which have most to do with making terms.” 

Mr. Kennedy then listed the forms of security for payments in com- 
mon use and described the respective functions of each, namely, mortgage, 
trust deeds, guaranty, warranty, indorsement, chattel mortgage, vendors’ 
or mechanics’ liens, etc. He said that the chattel mortgage was useful 
in protecting unpaid accounts against “lame ducks,” but to his mind the 
trust deed was the safer form of protection for it gives immediate 
recourse to the creditor in case of default of payment while the mortgage 
necessitating foreclosure proceedings and providing a year for redemp- 
tion is not so convenient a method. 




































































































































































So interesting did the members find Mr. Kennedy’s address that it 
was ordered printed in pamphlet form for general distribution. 

Newman Essick, of the Commercial National Bank announced to 
the meeting that he expected to attend the approaching convention of 
Arizona bankers at Phoenix and would be glad to urge the bankers to 
support a bulk sales bill for Arizona and would advise the same language 
in the bill as was contained in the California statute, which has been 
found so satisfactory. He said California merchants would be interested 
because they sell so largely in that territory. 


Memphis. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Memphis Credit Men’s 
Association was held November 17, 1908, with President F. M. Gettys, 
of the National Association, as the guest of honor. Practically the 
entire membership was present at the Business Men’s Club to participate 
in a reception which had been arranged to give all members an oppor- 
tunity of meeting Mr. Gettys. 

Mr. Getty’s address was a masterly argument for the generous 
support of the Association by every credit man. After Mr. Gettys’ 
address the president of the leading local commercial organization who 
was among the invited guests arose in open meeting and asked that his 
application for membership be acted upon. He said that he had been 
deeply impressed by the statements of the achievements and purposes 
of the National Association of Credit Men as set out by President 
Gettys, so that he felt compelled to join the Association. 

Other addresses were delivered by Hon. James H. Malone, Mayor of 
Memphis, Jno. W. Apperson, W. I. Moody, S. L. Lee, R. W. Ramsey, 
S. M. Williamson, A. L. Foster, B. W. Hirsch, and R. G. Brown. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was the reading of the 


minutes of the first meeting of the Memphis association, which was 
held on April 25, 1901. 


Montgomery. 


The Montgomery Association of Credit Men held its annual 
meeting November 19th. The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of the following: F. G. Salter as president, R. M. Henderson 
as vice-president, T. J. Reynolds as treasurer and Wm. E. Pitts as 
secretary. The members of the standing committees were also elected. 


Nashville. 


The November 10 meeting of the Nashville Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion held at the Watouga Club was a red letter event for that organization. 
Over 125 members and guests were present. 

President W. H. Harrison presided and introduced as the first 
speaker F. O. Watts, president of the First National Bank of Nashville, 
who spoke on “The Convention of the American Bankers’ Association.” 
He told of the distinct benefit which that organization had brought to 
bankers in particular and the entire community in consequence; detailed 
the protective department of the association and took up burglary and 
fidelity insurance. Mr. Watts also touched upon the currency question 
and declared that business men should study currency and currency 
legislation, and that the American Bankers’ Association was ready to 
spend large sums to encourage a vigorous campaign of education in 
this line of study. 

Mr. Watts was followed by Ben Lindauer, of Herman Bros. 
Lindauer & Co., who spoke on “The Proper Conduct of a Credit 







Department” and J. L. McWhorter, who brought a message from the 
annual meeting of the board of directors of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 

The members generally agreed that the hardest kind of work must 
be put forth for a bigger and better Credit Men’s Association at 
Nashville. 


Pittsburgh. 


Over one hundred members of the Pittsburgh Association of 
Credit Men were present at the noon-day luncheon of the Association 
held at McCreery & Co.’s dining room, November 19th. George W. 
Lutz, president of the Wheeling Board of Trade was a guest and 
delivered an interesting address. 

The main subject before the meeting was the investigation of 
fraud, several cases now being handled by the Prosecution Committee 
being outlined. Assistant City Attorney, L. S. Levin, one of a number 
of attorneys engaged by the association to prosecute merchants who 
fail under suspicious circumstances told of the case of Herman Kamin 
who had disposed of his property with intent to defraud his creditors. 
S. Leo Ruslander, Esq., who is also prosecuting a failure case said 
that in the case he was handling one defendant, a foreigner, had told 
him that in certain parts of Europe, a man is privileged to say that 
property belongs to him, although it might be held in the name of 
his wife. A word of caution, he said, was given for the purpose of 
having merchants, who deal with foreigners who may contend they 
own property, ascertain in whose name the estate is held. 

G. Brown Hill, of the Doubleday-Hill Electric Co., reported that 
there is $500 in the treasury to be used for prosecuting fraudulent 
debtors. Mr. Hill said that his committee would not undertake 
prosecution where evidence is not sufficient to make out a case. 


Portland. 


The October 21st meeting of the Portland Association of Credit 
Men was the first in the fall and winter series, There was a large 
attendance. 

The address of the evening was made by W. E. Bristol, formerly 
United States District Attorney for Oregon, -who discussed the ever 
recurring fear of the business world in the result of the presidential 
election. He laid heavy blame on the better class of citizens for making 
possible the evil influence of professional politicians who could be 
eliminated if the people really wanted it. He also pointed out the incon- 
sistency and danger which lies in conniving at the dishonest methods 
practiced by large corporations and people of great wealth while seeking 
to apply the strict letter of the law to the poorer classes of citizens who 
transgress. 

* * * * *” * * 


The November 18th meeting of the Portland association was 
addressed by S. C. Pier, salesmanager of the Marshall-Wells Hardware 
Co., on the subject, “The Relation of the Salesmanager to the Credit 
Man.” Mr. Pier argued for a thorough community of interest in every 
establishment from the messenger boy to the proprietor. This sense, 
he said, must be particularly understood and maintained between the 
sales and credit departments, for frequently the salesmanager has the 
sole ambition to make a sales record and neglects the- grave duty which 
rests upon him to interest his salesmen to co-operate with the credit 
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department and help the latter to protect the concern from losses. On 
the other hand, he said, the credit man must ask and welcome advice and 
suggestions. 

The great need, said Mr. Pier, is to teach all to have loyalty to heads 
of all interdependent departments for the customer soon catches the 
spirit of such an organization and sees that his best chances of success 
lie with such a house, sees that the credit man in such a house is his best 
friend and wants to see him prosper. 

Mr. Pier argued strongly against placing upon the salesman the 
duty of making collections for he had seen this lead to embarrassing 
results. What the credit man can do, he said, is to encourage the salesman 
to get into the confidence of his customers in order to learn their strong 
and weak points, know when they have reached a fair credit limit and how 
crop and other general conditions are going to affect their ability to pay 
debts. 

Finally, Mr. Pier, declared that his observation had compelled this 
conclusion, that the salesmen who are in perfect harmony with the credit 
man and are working with him for the general advancement of the busi- 
ness make the most valuable men on the selling force and, therefore, 
salesmanagers should take pains to urge their men to co-operate with 
the credit department as a means of increasing sales, increasing their 
profit account and winning the confidence and loyalty of customers, 


Richmond. 


The Richmond Credit Men’s Association held its quarterly meeting 
at the Business Men’s Club, November 24th. 

The question of establishing a bureau for the prosecution of fraudu- 
lent debtors was the main topic before the meeting and it was voted to 
appoint a committee of five to consider ways and means of raising such 
a pledge fund and of carrying on effectively investigation thereunder. 


The Adjustment Bureau made a report of some cases recently 
handled, especially one in Georgia, which by the overthrow of several 
fraudulent preferences was made to pay 70 per cent. on all proved claims. 

Judge R. R. Prentiss, president of the State Corporation Commission, 
made an address on “Co-operation Among Business Men’s Organizations.” 


St. Louis. 


The St. Louis Credit Men’s Association held a meeting November 
12. E. M. Christopher for the Membership Committee reported the 
names of twelve new members which had been passed upon favorably 
by the Executive Committee. 

Secretary Foote read the bulletin of November 2d, addressed by 
the National office to presidents and secretaries of local associations and 
interspersed the reading with remarks touching upon the subject matter 
of the bulletin. 

The chairman of the meeting, F. E. Norwine, then called upon W. 
B. Monroe, of the Simmons Hardware Co., who read a paper on “How 
do you classify information?” Following the reading of the paper was 
a general discussion. 

Chas. V. Anderson, elected a member of the Missouri Assembly 
largely through the efforts of the credit men of St. Louis then told of 
his plan of action in the coming session. He declared that he goes to 
Jefferson City pledged to no party or faction and intends to do all in 
his power to aid the passage of legitimate, wholesome legislation, watch- 
ing out for the interests of the business community as well as for the 
people at large. 
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F. T. Joyner, vice-president of the Illinois State Trust Co. followed 
on the topic “Improvement in Business Conditions.” He reminded the F 
members of a former address he had made before the association on 
“The Effect of Public Opinion on Credit Conditions and Prosperity” 
and showed how the happenings, since that address was made, had 
corroborated his previous statements. 

Secretary Foote followed with several illustrations of the effective- 
ness of adjustment bureau work and urged all to support the great 
movement. 

























St. Paul. 


The St. Paul Credit Men’s Association held its regular monthly 
meeting November ‘10. Vice-President Harry K. Huntoon, of the 
association, was the principal speaker, his address being an ably pre- 
pared outline of the sugar industry in the country, especially treating 
the formation of the so-called sugar trust. Mr. Huntoon showed how 
the American Sugar Refining Company, popularly known as the Have- 
meyer interests, had grown during twenty years into a corporation which 
was at first capitalized at $50,000,000 but was in reality worth but $10,- 
000,000 actual money into a company whose holdings are to-day easily 
worth $100,000,000, and besides in this period had paid 164 3-4 per cent. 
on its common stock and 7 per cent. annually on its preferred. 

Mr. Huntoon pointed out that these figures are tremendously sig- 
nificant to every citizen because sugar is so heavy an item in every 
family’s cost of living. This, Mr. Huntoon pointed out, was shown by 
the records of his own business, devoted to the wholesale distribution of 
groceries of which sugar makes up 30 per cent. in value. He declared 
that tariff revisions must be made so that the public shall not be made 
to furnish these undue profits on one of the greatest necessities of life, 
and said further that as this and kindred problems are business problems, 
it is for business men to solve them for they require for their solution 
the plain, hard sense of the man who comes into daily contact with 
business problems. 







































































Salt Lake City. 


At the October meeting of the Utah Association of Credit Men 
it was voted to adopt the plan of holding monthly meetings and the second 
Thursday of each.month was determined upon. These meetings will 
take the form of informal lunches. 

Methods of making collections occupied the attention of the mem- 
bers at the November meeting. The discussion was led by Geo. C, 
Lambert of the Lambert Paper Co. 

A handsome engraved parchment set of resolutions was presented 
from the Cleveland Association of Credit Men embodying a vote of thanks 
from the Cleveland association for the courtesy extended their delegates 
by the members of the Utah association during their visit in Salt Lake 
City last summer. 

Proper acknowledgment of the resolutions will be made at a meeting 
of the board of directors at their regular meeting next Tuesday. Fol- 
lowing is the complete text of the resolutions: 

“At a meeting of the Cleveland Association of Credit Men, held July 
27, 1908, upon motion, duly seconded, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : ; 

Resolved, That the Cleveland Association of Credit Men acknowl- 
edges and gladly assumes the debt of gratitude imposed on it by the 




























































Utah Association of Credit Men through the splendid reception and royal 
entertainment tendered the Cleveland delegates to the national conven- 
tion, and their ladies, and the open welcome given the party to the many 
unique and wonderful places in and about the beautiful city of Salt Lake; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That special thanks are due to Mr. Arthur Parsons, presi- 
dent of the Utah Credit Men’s Association; Mr. Halloran, president Salt 
Lake City Commercial Club, and Mr. Fisher Harris, whose sincere invita- 
tion to “come to Zion,” made possible the rare pleasures enjoyed by. the 
visiting credit men and-their ladies ; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to Mr. 
Arthur Parsons, president of the Utah Credit Men’s Association. ’ 
J. B. Pearce, President. 
W. M. Pattison, Vice-President. 
J. R. Wytute, Treasurer. 
KENNETH R. Tay or, Secretary.” 


Savannah. 


At the annual fall meeting of the Savannah Credit Men’s Association 
held October 19, H..A. Wheeler, president of the Credit Clearing House, 
was the principal speaker. Mr. Wheeler spoke of the needs of credit 
men to-day, naming as the principal requirement a highly developed 
system of interchanging credit information which he said was essential 
in passing on credits. Mr. Wheeler said that he disagreed with those 
who say that co-operation had taken the place of competition as the life 
of trade, though co-operation had now rendered competition more sane 
and hedged it about with elements of safety which business a few years 
ago had entirely lacked. 


Seattle. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Seattle Credit Men’s Association 
was held November 16, 1908. After a table d’hote dinner, the meeting 
was called to order by President Spangler. The matter of proposed 
legislation, to be taken up by the association before the next session of 
the legislature was the subject of much discussion ; particularly a proposed 
amendment to the bulk sales law, and a measure making it a penal offense 
to put forth for the purpose of securing credit a false property statement. 
The discussion was very generally entered into, several members telling 
how the bulk sales law, as it at present stands on the. statute books, has 
affected them in different cases. 

President Spangler gave a very interesting report on the meeting 
of the board of directors of the National Association held at St. Joseph, 
Missouri. He described in some detail the different matters that came 
before the board for discussion. 


Syracuse. 


The Syracuse Association of Credit Men held its bi-monthly meeting 
November 17th at the Chamber of Commerce. The principal address was 
by George G. Ford, of Rochester, a member of the board of directors 
of the National Association, who spoke on what “Co-operation means 
to the Credit Man and Does It Pay?” The address is printed elsewhere 
in this issue of the BULLETIN. 

The Hon. Theo. E. Hancock, formerly Attorney General for New 
York State, delivered an address on “Contracts.” Mr. Hancock showed 
how closely interwoven into the credit man’s life is the matter of 
contracts. 
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Toledo. 


The November meeting of the Toledo Association of Credit Men, 
held at the Business Men’s Club November 13, was devoted to a study 
of the workings of the adjustment bureau and interchange cabinet 
features of Credit Men’s Association work. President H. E. Smith, of 
the Toledo association, was the principal speaker and gave a thoroughly 
practical talk on these subjects. He gave illustrations gathered from 
what he had seen at the offices of the Columbus association to show 
how useful the adjustment bureau and interchange cabinet may be te 
an association which believes in them and endeavors to make free use 
of them. Several cases of insolvency handled recently by the Columbus 
association were told about and Mr. Smith said he hoped to see wherever 
the National Association of Credit Men has a branch the gradual 
development of these classes of bureau work. 

George B. Cole of R. H. Lane & Co., followed on “Certain Methods 
of Credit Department Work.” A. A. Hall of L. S. Baumgardner & Co., 
spoke on “The Handling of Collections.” 


Youngstown. 


The directors and members of The Youngstown Credit Men’s 
Association held a smoker in the rooms of the Retail Grocers’ Association 
on November 6 


This was the first of a series of monthly meetings which will continue 
until the summer season. The affair was largely attended and served 
well its object, which was to bind the membership together in closer 
bonds of sympathy and friendship. No set program had been arranged 


and everybody consequently felt free to take part in the informal dis- 
cussions which took place. 


R. Wilson of the Stambaugh-Thompson Company and Clarence 
Strouss, of The Strouss-Hirshberg Company, were named a Committee 
on arrangements for the meeting to be held December 4, 1 

After a bountiful luncheon of sweet cider and doughnuts, provided 
by the generosity of President Hearn, the meeting adjourned. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE MONTH. 


The following books of interest to credit men have 
just come off the press of leading publishers. A brief review 
of them will appear in the January Bulletin : 

Accounting Practice, by Clarence Munro Day, C.P. A, 
University of New York, D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
338 pp. 

A Neglected Point in Connection with Crises, by N. 
Johannsen, The Bankers’ Publishing Co., New York, 194 pp. 

Investment Bonds (Their Issue and their Place in 
Finance), by Frederick Lownhaupt, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
253 pp. 
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WANTS. 


POSITION WANTED by party who has been assistant to credit man, and in 
charge of collections, in a New York branch of a large corporation. Is also a 
lawyer. Can furnish Surety Company bond. Reference last employer. A. A. 
T. L., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


OFFICE MANAGER OR CREDIT MAN OR ASSISTANT—Position wanted with 
jobbing house or manufacturer. Fifteen years experience with present 
employer. Am thoroughly familiar with all office work, bookkeeping, collec- 
tions, credits, salesmen, etc. Will be open for engagement January 1909 or 
sooner, if necessary. New England or Middle States preferred; references. 
Address 1001, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED mercantile solicitor in Philadelphia is open for good proposition 
from first-class mercantile agency or trade association; territory Philadelphia 
and eastern Pennsylvania. Address Solicitor, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—An experienced credit and collection man, who is familiar with the 


wholesale grocery business. Address W. G. H., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 


A CREDIT MAN of broad experience in granting credits in the grocery and dry 
goods lines in the northern Mississippi Valley region desires for excellent 
reasons to make a change. Correspondence is solicited with houses requiring 
the services of a tried credit man who can give abundant references. Address 
S. P. M., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT AND CONFIDENTIAL MAN—Age 31, married; good general and 
special education; capable of taking the initiative and of handling business 


matters in a diplomatic manner, seeks larger opportunity. Highest references. 
Address L. E. N., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—A credit man with wide manufacturing and jobbing experience will be 
open for an engagement about January 1, 1909. He is thirty-six years old, well 
educated, has a good knowledge of collection law, with fifteen years’ experience 
as an auditor and now at the head of the collection and credit departments of a 
large manufacturing and jobbing concern. Is an able executive and manager 
and well qualified by training and experience to handle large interests. The ques- 


tion of salary is one for negotiation. Personal considerations alone, outside 
and independent of his present business connection, are his reasons for a change. 
The very highest references as to character, training, ability and experience will 
be — Address J. A. B., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, 
N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY—A progressive hardware jobbing house in the middle 
southwest will have on January 1, 1909, an opening for a competent credit man 
who will take monied interest in the business. Trade established; prospects 
flattering. Address A. T. J., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN who has had wide experience in retail and wholesale trade as account- 
ant, office manager, correspondent, auditor, and who is a very successful credit 
man, desires position with wholesale or manufacturing concern; Eastern terri- 
tory preferred. Is 29 and married. Address, F. B., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


AN OPENING—for young man, assistant in credit department of large western 
jobbing house. First class references required. Good, practical knowledge of 
commercial law necessary. Experienced in handling collections and good 
correspondent. Fine opening for right party. Address C. H. W. M., care 
Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—a position with Chicago firm by credit man and office manager. Eight 
years with present employer—a Chicago silk house; handled credits and man- 
aged office. Excellent reasons for desiring a change. A. W. B., care Chas. E. 
Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


A LARGE manufacturing concern located in the Northwest is about to organize 
a credit department. A credit man of first-class ability is. wanted to take 
charge of the new department. The opportunity awaiting the right party 1s 
excellent. Applications should be sent to F. F. A. C., care Chas. E. Meek, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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change, East or West. 
commission house. 
N. Y. 


A FIRST CLASS credit and office manager desires a position. 


experience. 
Best of references. 


ng ees in present position with large dry 
Chics care Chas. E, Meek, 41 Park Row, New 


. 


CREDIT MAN and ~~ accustomed to entire charge of office desires a 


‘oods 
ork, 


Over twenty years’ 


Nearly five years in present position, fifteen years in previous one. 
Address, J. L. Duryee, 900 Boulevard, Bayonne, N. J. 


AN OPENING awaits a credit man in a large machinery and supply house of the 
South. Thorough knowledge of credit and collection work is required. Appli- 
cation should be addressed to T. F. C., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, 


New York, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY OF 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1908-1909. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


Sawyer, Chairman, Tibbs, Hutchings & 
Paul, Minn, 


Be Ee 
Co., St. 


R. A. Porter, Goodall, Brown & Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


S ‘Ss, ae Teague & Sons, Montgomery, 


W. W. Wood, American National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal 


G. H. Ballou, The G. H. Ballou Co., San Di- 


ego, Cal, 

F. L. Pond, The Western Packing Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

E. R. MacKenzie, Liebhardt Produce Co., 


Pueblo, Colo. 

J. P. Krogh, The Hartford Rubber Works Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

E. D. Wead, E. I. duPont de Nemours Pow- 
der Co., W ilmington, Del. 


J. D. Holmes, Baker & Holmes Co., Jackson- 
ville, 


Fla. 
H. Kirkland, J. K. Orr Shoe Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Marvin O’Neal, Meinhard, Schaul & Co., Sa- 


vannah, Ga, 
Cc. 1 Northrop, Northrop Hdw. Co., 
Ss. se B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Chicago, 
H. E. ‘Hadley, 
olis, Ind. 


J. M. Denning, The Denning Wire and Fence 
Co.,- Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Boise, 


Grocers Supply Co., Indianap- 


W. S. Brown, Brown-Hurley Hdw. Co., Des 
Moines, lowa. 
John B. House, Lehman-Higginson Grocery 


Co., Wichita, Kan. 


3. & ae. Bryant, Goodwin & Hunt, Lexing- 
ton, 

Se Picea, David Baird & Son, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

J. B. Fain, Parker-Fain Grocery Co., New 
Orleans, La. 

Geo. F. Pitt, The Twitchell-Champlin Co., 
Portland, Maine. 


Geo. W. Corner, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Carl Dreyfus, Jacob Dreyfus & Sons, Boston, 


Rouse, Hempstone & Co., 


Mass. 

Frank R. Hamburger, Hamburger & Silber- 
man, Detroit, Mich, 

me Ds Prendergast, The Lemon & Wheeler Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

W. S. Hughes, Dodson- Fisher-Brockman Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. M. Threefoot, Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meri- 
dian, Miss. 

Louis H. Ehrlich, Rothenberg & Schloss, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

R. O. McBride, C. D. Smith Drug Co., St. 

Loo Mo. 

Geor Barclay, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Chas. E. Beebe, Beebe Grain Co., Butte, Mont. 

E. W. Brown, Wilson & Brown, Lincoln, Neb. 


Simmons Hardware Co., 
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Fred E. Pierce, Paxton & Gallagher Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Gm a Page, Page Belting Co., Concord, 


Curtis R. Burnett, American Oil and Supply 
Co., Newark, N. 

E. S. Rosenwald, Rothenberg & Schloss Cigar 
Company, Albuquerque, : 

F, . rae Cary Safe Company, Buffalo, 

Armstrong, 320 Broadway, New York, 

Warren B. Conkling, Moore-Shafer Shoe Mfg. 
Co., Brockport, N. Y. (Rochester) 

W. H. Olmsted, H. R. Olmsted & Son., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

J. Norman Wills, Odell Hdw. Co., Greensboro, 


Nelson A, Burdick, Hall-Robertson Hdw. Co., 


Fargo, N. Da 

Max Silberberg, Feder- Silberberg Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

W. E. Clarke, The Cohn-Goodman Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


E. B. Dennis, Green-Joyce Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A, A. Hall, L. S. Baumgardner & Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, 

A. D. Thomas, 
town, Ohio. 


J. R. Thomas’ Sons, Youngs- 


H. Y. Thompson, New State Brewing As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Clarence H. Gilbert, R. G. bun & & Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 


C. F. Shoemaker, Shoemaker & Busch, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
C. A, Rinehart, The Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. R. Slade, Westcott, Slade & Balcom Co., 
I. > eee R. IL. 


“— Haley & Lang Co., Sioux Falls, 


Ww. R King, Wm. R. Moore D. G. Co., Mem- 
phis, enn, 

J. L. McWhorter, Nashville, Tenn. 

D. M. Payne, El Paso, Texas. 


Geo. W. Curtis, Burrus Milling Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
P. L. Doran, Symns-Utah Grocery Co., Salt 


Lake City, Utah. 
W. E. Greene, W. E. Greene Co., Burlington, 


Vermont. 
D. Witt Shoe Co., 


John C. Dabney, Geo. 
Js. EK. ne, Marbury-Pegram Co., Inc., Nor- 


Lynchburg, Va. 


folk, Va. 

H. S. Binswanger, Binswanger & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Robert R. Fox, Simonds Mfg. Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 


B. L. Gordon, B. L. Gordon & Co., Spokane, 


Wash. 
W. E. e, Connell, Kanawha Drug Co., Charleston, 
R. D. Barney, O’Neil Oil and Paint Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





























































































































































































































































































































Memsersuir ComMMITTEE. 


ioe. "B. Bethe, alia City Clothing Co., 
c. — le, Ky. 


awson, Robinson Bros. & Co., Louis- 
Ss. B. snd, Citizens’ National Bank, Louis- 


Banxrurtcy CoMMITTEE. 

O. G. Fessenden, frais. Py Ww. 
Wheeler & Co., New York, 

John L Landstreet, "Re “A. Patterson ‘Tobacco 


ond, Va. 
2, 2. Jordan, ‘Wyman, Partridge & Co., Min- 


lis, 
Max "Silbert betters, "Meter Silberberg Co., Cincin- 
gel 
E Choate, J. K. Orr Shoe Co., Atlanta, 


Commitres on Crepir Department Mernops. 


F. W. Bieaen, Cufemen, Sieber & Trussell 
M Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Felix Coste Meyer-Schmid Grocer Co., St. 

Louis, 


°. 

C, Hogan, Carleton, D. G. Co., St. Louis, 
WwW. ‘ pone Simmons Hdw. Co., St. Louis, 
a Ww ‘Oberhauser, Crane Company, St. Louis, 


seein On MERCANTILE AGENCIES AND 
Crepit Co-oprraTion, 


O. H. Perry, Chairman, Columbus Bu Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. - 


Cc. agg Aler Wall Paper Co., Columbus, 
J. = foo, H. C. Godman & Co., Columbus, 
F. S en, Hershey, Rice & Co., Columbus, 
H. ee, Columbus Mdse. Co., Columbus, 


INVESTIGATION AND Prosecution CoMMITTEE. 


Oscar Wells, Chairman, Ft. Worth National 
Bank, . Worth, Texas. 

Arthur D. — Nash Hdw. Co., Ft. 
Worth, 





| 


| Orloff Lake, 
La. 


H. P. Farr, Parlin & Orendorff Co., Dallas, — 
exas. 
R. E. Bramlett, Texas Drug Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 
J. Wolff, J. Oppenheimer Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 
Apjyustment Bureau CoMMITTEE. 
H. L. Eisen, Chairman, Landauer & Co., Mil 
waukee, Wis. 
C. S. Dickey, Wyeth Hdw. and Mfg. Co., St. 
oseph, Mo. 
John J. Ticumne, Thomas Kelly & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Arthur Parsons, Zion Co-o meets 2 Mercantile 


Institution, Salt Lake City, Utah 
= y Fox, Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, 


Frre Insurance CoMMITTEE 


| Powell Evans, Chairman, Merchant & Evans 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Coffin, 


owe & Handley Hdw. Co., 
Birmio ham, 
ay, “3 & Geddes Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Scott-Mayer Comm. Co., Little 


Max Mayer, 
Rock 
M. A. Newmark Co., Los 


Gon 


H. 


, Ark. 
Herman Fiatau, 
Angeles, Cal. 


Business Literature CoMMITTEE. 
Chas. Reynolds, Chairman, Crescent Cigar and 
Tobacco Co., New Orleans, La. 
Paul o suehase, Smith Bros. Co., Ltd., New 


jot L. "an Louisiana Molasses Co., Ltd, 
Orleans, 
TJ, Bartlette, Williams-Richardson Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans, 
Lake 


Bros. Co., New Orleans, 


BankKING AND Currency (SpeciaL CoMMITTEE). 
aang New, Chairman, The Landesman, 
irschheimer Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Anthony Lamb, Commercial National Bank, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
E. B. Rutherford, M. Seller & Co., Portland, 


Ore 
Geo. Guckenberger, Atlas National Bank, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
T. M. Salter, Shanks, Phillips & Co., Mem- 


phis, Tenn. 


Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches 


of the National Association of Credit Men. 
ATLANTA, GA.—The Credit Men’s Associa- | 


tion ot Atlanta. President, H. E. Choate, 


Orr Shoe Co.; Secretary, E. 
tho des, Ernest L. Rhodes & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. President, Geo. L. 
Irvin, Carlin & Fulton; Secretary, S. D. 
Buck, Maryland Bidg. 
ALA.—Birmingham Credit 
posacindion, President, H. W. 
Coffin, Moore & Handley Hdw. Co.; Sec- 
retary, G. B. McVay, Amzi See Seed 
Co.; Assistant Secretary, R. H. Eggleston. 
BOISE, IDAHO.—The B 
Credit Men, Ltd. _ President, J. G. H. 
Capital Brokerage and Comm. 
ecretary, Charles P. 
1, Pioneer Bl 


Graveley, 
Co.; ae 


oise Association of 


McCarthy, | 


BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s As- | 


sociation. President, H. Graves, 
mee Mfg. Co.; Secretary, Chas. L. 
wo’ ¥ Summer Street. 

BUFPAL Y. ee oom 
pone lg peecitaet, WV Fox, 
falo Forge Co.; te Wilbar 
Grandison. 


8 Erie Soon y Bank Bid 
BUTTE, MONT. : 


Men. President, Chas. E. Virden, pres 
& Newton Co.; Secretary, Fra 
» Casey Candy 


Buf- 
B. 


Co. 


—Butte Association of Credit | 


Men’s | 


| 
| 
| 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.—Cedar Rapids Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, F. sae 
mann, Churchill Drug Co.; Secretary, C. 
B. Robbins, Security Savings Bank Bldg. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Charleston Associ- 
ation of Credit Men. President, C. C. 
Lewis, Jr., Lewis, Hubbard & Co.; See 
retary-Treasurer, C. F. Armitage, Payne 
Shoe Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The aes Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Whi es 
Belding Bros. & Co.; rea John 
Griggs, 218 La Salle Street. 

Credit 

Samuel 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati 
Men’s Association. President, 
Mayer, Isaac Faller’s Sons Co.; Secretary, 
Henry Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library 
Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men. President, W. M. Pattison, 

M. Pattison Supply Co.; Secretary 
Kenneth R. Taylor, 505 Chamber 
Commerce Bldg. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s A® 
sociation. President, E. Smi 
lumbus Merchandise Co.; Secretary, Ben- 
son G. Watson, 601-605 The New First 
National Bank Bldg. 
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DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Association of Credit 
Men. President, H. P. McKnight, Texas 
an foi Secretary, W. P. Peter, 214- 


dg. 
DENVER “COLO. —The Denver Credit Men’s 
ation. President, Karl K. ores 
Kuner Pickle Co.; Secretary, —— 
Reid, C. S. Morey Merc. Co.; 
Secretary, H. A. C. Mathew, an 


Sugar Bl 

DES “SOIN IA.—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, H. F. ot 
herd, Iowa Drug Co.; Soomaey, © Par 
Douglass, Bentley & Olmsted 

DERTO T, MICH.—Detroit Credit ‘Men’ s As- 
sociation. President, Saas Hobbs, De- 
troit Heating and Lightin: Secretary, 
W. S. Cam nell, 610 M a ‘Building. 

DULUTH, MINN.—The Jobbers’ Credit As- 
sociation. Dalat -Superior). President, 

Cross, F. A. Patrick & Co.; Assist- 

ont Secretary, F. H. Green, 305 ‘hiaeos 


EL PASO, TEX.—El Paso Association of 
Credit Men. President, James A. Dick 
The James A. Dick Co.; } Secretary, W. S 
Crombie, S. Crombie & Co. 

FARGO, N. D.—Fargo Association of Credit 
Men. President, Nelson A. Suri’, 
eres Haw. Co.; Secretary, 

L. Loomis, N. W. Mutual Saving & © Lown 


FORT SMITH, ARK.—Fort Smith Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, T. C. 
panies Reynolds, Davis & Co.; Secretary, 


R. Vic 
FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, R. P. 
Smith, Kokomo Steel and Wire Co.; Sec- 
retary, Geo. , Mo Reynolds ‘bidg. 
GRAND_ RAPI ICH.—Grand Rapids 
Credit Men’s Reiaalaahes, President, Ww. 
* Dumb, National Biscuit Co.; Secretary, 
Tyson, Powers-Tyson Printing Co. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Association of 
Credit ‘Men. President, E. A. Peden, 
poaen a ieee od Steel Co.; Secretary, Ster- 
ng ret ust vee ’& Townes. 
HUNT NG . VA.—Huntington Asso- 
ciation of eA Men. President, J. F. 
Ratcliff, Ha; -* Ratcliff & Co.; Sec.- 


nae 3 McClintock, Watts, Ritter 
0. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Indianapolis Asso- 


ciation of Credit Men. President, J. E. 
Stilz, A. Kiefer Drug Co.; Secretary, 
Frank H. Goheen, Hide Leather & Belting 


Co. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Jacksonville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, R. V. Cov- 
ington, Covington Co.; Secretary, J. W. 


Cc 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, G. 
aaa Bi ss ' Implement Co.; Secre- 

wy Fran Yale, 315 Dwight Bidg. 

LEXINGTON, KY. -—Lexington Credit Men’s 
Association. Tresident, R. D. awe. 
rm, Tunis Norwood; Secretary, ,C 

illiamson, & eCielingi — 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Credit Men’s A® 
sociation. President, H. B. Ege S Grain- 

cu ane. Co.; Secretary, E Evans, 
SHS Hdw. Co. 

LITTLE ROC ARK.—Little Rock Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Max 
Mager, foot Maver Comntionion Co.; Sec- 

or rank T. Longley 219% Main St. 

Los A GELES. CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Herman 

Newmark & Co.; Seeratery, 
. Mushet 323 Bullard Bi 

LOUISVILE, KY.—Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association. President, i. H. Scales, 
Belknap Hdw. and Mfg. Sgenstary, 
Walter Walker, U. S. a 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—Lynchburg Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Edward F. phat 
fey, Craddock- very Co.; got J. M 
Funkhouser, Smith-Briscoe Shoe 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Credit 
Men’s Association. Presid: dent, C. S. Fax- 

on, Carruthers-Jones Shoe Co.; Secretary, 

C. S. Dashiell, Business Men's Club Bldg., 

78-8: Monroe Ave. 


bs eo. B 








MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The pitwqules Dome 
ciation of Credit Men, _ Presid — an 
i Eisen, Landauer & Gos 
Battin, Standard Oil 
MINNEAPOLIS: MINN. OF Con lis Credit 
Men’s Asociation. President, G. Jor- 
sa, W. B. & W. G. Jordan; Secretary, 
C. Badger, Patterson & Stevenson Co. 
MONTGOMEAS ALA.—Montgomery Associ- 


ation of Credit Men. President, F. G. 
setae, mae Drug Co.; Secretary, Wm. 


Pitts, C. F. Moritz & Co. 
NASHVILLE: TENN.—N ashville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, W. H. Har- 


rison, care Cummins Station; Secretary, 
George M. Thomas, 307 Stahima: Bidg.; 
Assistant Secretary, Charles H. Warwick. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Association of 

redit’ Men. President, W. A. Hart, L. 

r Plaut & Co.; Secretary, J. Fred Braun, 
renee os Co. 

IRLEA , LA—New Orleans Credit 
le foes Eveadent George K. 
Smith, Simonds Mfg. Ltd.; Secre- 
tary, J. a Williams, Richard- 

son & Goo *, 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New York Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Howard 
7 Jose; D Wild & Co.; Secretary, 

Alexander, 320 Broadway. 

NORFOLK. VA.—Norfolk Association of 
Credit Men. Presiden a G. Herben, 
Harris-Woodson Co.; at 
Whichard, Whichard Brothers o. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma ry 

grote Men’s Asociation. President, 
O'Neil, Richards & Conover Hdw. Co.; 
Tana. & Parker, Williamson-Hal- 
onsite Wie. Go, Omaha Association of 
—The Omaha ociation 0 
Credit Men. President, C. W. Russell, 
M. E, qt d Co. ; eeeeters, E. G 

ones, Credit Clearin ouse. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. —- The Philadelphia 
Credit Men’s. Association. President, 
f vi, Sam’l Sternberger & Co.; 
Secretary, S. Severson, Room Sor, 
ro11 Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH PA —Pittsburgh Association . 
of Credit Men. President, Enoch om 
Rauh Bros. & Co.; Secretary, A. C. Ellis, 
716 Frick Bldg. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland Association of 
Credit Men. President, E. E. Tressler, 
Simonds Mfg. Co.; Secretary. E. M. Un- 
derwood Fatlin cCalman Co. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—Pueblo Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Thomas A. Duke, 
Henkel-Duke Mercantile Co.; Secretary, 
Wilbur F. Nelson, Nuckolls Packing Co. 


RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Credit Men’s 
Association. President, John Landstreet, 
R, A. Patterson Tobacco Co.; Secretary, 
Sere 1014 Main St. 
ROCHESTER, q “th he Rochester Credit 
Men’s ican, President, ee. B. 
Conkling, Moore-Shafer Shoe Mf; Baws os 
Brockport, N. * Secretary, dwar 
Weter, Yawman & Erbe a 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.—St. Joseph redit Men’s 
ia Y F. P. Zilles, Sheridan-Clay- 
ton Paper Co.; Seereters E. D. Plummer, 
Richardson Dry Goods Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The St. Louis Credit 
Men’s Association. President, E. H. Dyer, 
mee City Paint -_ Color Co.; Secre- 

H. Foote, 809 Mercantile Bldg. 

ST PRbL, MINN.—St,_ Paul Credit Men's 

Association. President, R. A - a, = 
A. Durkee & Co.; Cotremnes, FF ‘ar- 
ker, Merchants’ National Bank. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- 
sociation of redit Men. Presiden’ 
Arthur Parsons; Acting pa ee an 
Manager, Walter Wright, P. O. Box 419. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Associ- 


ation “ Credit Men. a Cae Jake 
an > ree uanes & Ces Ces nee 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. The Credit Association 

of San Diego. President, J. P.. Haddock, 
Cook-Haddock Co.; Secretary, G. F. Hoff, 
841 Fifth St. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—San Francisco Sections Drug Co.; Secretary, J. B. Camp- 
Credit Men’s Association. President, G. bell, 610 Empire State Bldg. 
Brenner; Secretary, Ben Armer, 503 Mo- | SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Syracuse Association“ of 
nadnock Building. Credit Men. President, Howard B. Buell, 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Savannah Credit Men’s Syracuse Dry Goods Co.; ere L. 
Association. President, W. R. Finegan, ohn Bergman, Pass & Seymour, Inc., 
E. 


R hei Sh Co. , Solvay, N. Y. 
Allen, Sorrell Building. Sarees: |S TOLEDO, '0.—Toledo Association of Credit 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattl cs di oa | Men. President, J. H. Paddock, The Pad- 
—Seattlie Cre S — dock-Overmyer Co.; Secretary, Lewis B. 
ssociation. President, J. ; ngler, Hall, 1233 Ohio Bldg. 
Jr, weage  aatan € Co, Bankers < WICHITA, KAN.—Wichita Credit Men’s As- 
oe aunce, e Hambach Com- sociation. pen as Davis, Sout 
western ru ° ecreta F. 
Spouse FALLS, S. D.—Sioux Falls Credit George, Shattuck George ion °. 
Men’s Association. President, J. P. YOU INGSTO oe Credit 
peome, Haley & Lang Co.; Secretary, Men’s "beatae. President, BE © 


R. J. Cone, Manchester Biscuit Co. Hearn, John H. Fitch Coffee Co.; 
SPOKANE. WASH.—Spokane Merchants’ Secretary, W. C. McKain, 607 Stambaugh 


Association. President, A. W. Doland, Building. 





DIRECTORY OF ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following cities. and 
ee authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men. All are affiliated 


nches of the National Association of Credit Men. Address all communications on Adjust- 
ment Bureau matters to the parties named: 


BALTIMORE, MD.—S. D. Buck, Maryland Building. 

BOISE, IDAHO—Chas. P. McCarthy, Room 1, Pioneer Building. 

BOSTON, MASS.—J. J. Hennessey, 77 Summer Street. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Wilbur B. Grandison, 78 Erie County Bank Building. 
BUTTE, MONT.—Guy C. Davidson, 132 Pennsylvania Block. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 218 La Salle Street. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO—Henry Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library Building. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Frank B. Bicknell, 505 Chamber of Commerce Building. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO—B. G. Watson, 601-605 The New First National Bank Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS—W. P. Peter, 214-218 Linz Building. 

DENVER, COLO.—E. T. Murphy, 409 Sugar Building. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—A. W. Brett, 218 Clapp Block. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Geo. Q. McGown, Reynolds Building. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—R. J. Cleland, 427 Houseman Building. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Frank W. Yale, 315 Dwight Building. 
LEXINGTON, KY.—C. L. Williamson, 726 McClelland Building. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Frank T. Longley, 219% Main Street. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—H. B. Rossiter, 600 Equitable Savings Bank Building. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Walter Walker, United States Trust Co. Building. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—C. S. Dashiell, Business Men’s Club Bldg., 79-81 Monroe Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—S. Fred. Wetzler, 64-67 Loan and Trust Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—L. W. French, 543 Gilfillan Block, St. Paul, Minn. 
NEWARK, N. J.—Harry V. Osborne, 164 Market Street. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—H. M. Horton, 910 Ganal, La. Bank Building. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—George E. Biack, 538 Bassett Building. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Edmund S. Mills, Room 801, 1011 Chestnut Street. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—A. C. Ellis, 716 Frick Building. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—R. L. Sabin, 1 Front Street. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—George O. Gray, 501 Court Street. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Jo. Lane Stern, 1014 Main Street. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—(Manager not appointed.) 1008 Granite Building. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Sidney Beery, German-America. Bank Building. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—A. H. Foote, 809 Mercantile Building. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—L. W. French, 543 Gilfillan Block. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Walter Wright, P. O. Box 410. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—Sam Ferry Smith, 841 Fifth Street. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—I. H. Jennings, 714-716 Lowman Building. 
SPOKANE, WASH.—J. B. Campbell, 610 Empire State Building. 

TOLEDO, OHIO—Lewis B. Hall, 1223 Ohio Building. 

WICHITA, KAN.—Willis Davis, Southwestern Drug Co. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—W. C. McKain, 607 Stambaugh Building. 


EAGLE PRESS, BROOKLYN-NEW YORK 





